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Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  Overseas 


FLAPPER  SILK 
CLAD  DESPITE 
THE  WEATHER 

«  IiuIm-.-i  i  -  l'n//|.  .1  \,\ 
Nonchalent  Challenge  oi 
Vagaries  of  London's 
Winter  Climate 

in  iPHANOl  S  if  EBS 
mi  i  i  11  \  m  tSTS 

Arctic  Gusts  Fail  to  Make 
Theatre-Going  Fair  Ones 
Cover  Necks  and  Chests 
on  Reaching  Street 


GATE  CRASHERS  START 


l  ...„!„,,   nostras   sun    <  ,.mP 
Aratnst  Outrageous  Conduct  of 
\\r[\  K.noM  n  Disorderly  V  I 


The    gale -crashing    season  hax 


piYCHOLOOISTS  are  puxxled  by 
*  Uie  apparent  indifference  to  the 
vagaries  of  the  English  climate  dls- 
piayed  by  the  younger  generation  of 
women  cf  the  Old  Country.  Many 
who  have  Joined  in  miard  bathing 
parties  in  the  Summertime  have 
noted  that  women  generally  seem 
able  to  stay  in  the  water  much 
longer  than  the  men.  They  ascribe 
thla  to  an  extra  layer  of  fat  with 
which  women  are  supposed  to  have 
been  endowed  by  nature  as  an 
added  protection  beneath  th.  ir 
softer  skin*. 

Others  suggest  that  the  gradual 
lightening  of  clothing  throughout 
the  years  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  fashion  have  hardened 
their  constitution*  and  made  them 
ilmost  Insensible  to  sudden  changes 
ot  temperature, 

Illu.Mrot.od  papers  of  London  fea- 
ture scenes  of  lady  physical  culture 
classes  clad  only  In  bathing  suits 
nnd  slippers  skipping  along  and  en- 
Joying  themselves  In  the  snow-cov- 
ered landscape  of  the  neighborhood. 

Mr*.  Margaret  Evan*,  one  oi 
London's  1  tardiest  nonagenarians, 
confided  that,  in  her  young  days 
she  always  wore  three  flannel  petti  - 
eoats.  "come  hot  or  cold  in  the 
Wintertime." 

Few  London  girls  could  lay  claim 
to  one  garment  of  flannelette  today 
Ai  any  rate,  when  thy  thermometer 
was  far  below  freeing  point  ro- 
omily and  the  West  End  streets 
were  swept  by  Arctic  gusts,  scores 
of  women  walking  supremely  un- 
coneerned  from  th«>  theatres  even 
troubled  to  cover  bare  necks  and 
chests  with  the  fur  roots  which  in 
each  case  left  silk -stockinged  legs 
exposed,  and  In  many  cases  a 
Spanish  shawl  or  the  flimsiest  wrap 
*  corned  sufficient 

Visitors  from  leehound  eountries. 
themselves  Inured  to  Arctic  winds, 
have  marveled  at  the  hardihood  or 
daring  of  the  young  women  In 
L  ndon.  Young  Miss  London,  or  the 
majority  of  her.  ha*  not  lowered  her 
flimiiy  skirts  even  to  the  knee  to 
meet  these  icy  blasts.  She  is  still 
wearing  ilk  .things  and  shoes  of 
the  thickness  m  brown  paper 

Her  fellow  male  travelers  In 
train  end  omnibus  are  muffled  to 
the  ears.  Many  would  confers  U> 
wearing  heavy  stockings  in  lieu  of 
»ocks,  nnd  a  worm  girdle  of  wool. 
BUI  not  so  the  plucky  young  Miss 
London.  She  will  slip  off  her  short 
cloak  in  a  tea  room  and  be  all  ready 
for  the  dance. 


i  Society  hostesses.  It  seems,  an-  to 
be  subjected  to  the  uninvited  guest 
campaign  again  this  season 

Mrs.  Reginald  Coke,  who  gave  a 
party  at  a  studio  in  Glebe  Place, 
has  been  one  of  the  earliest  at- 
tempted victims. 

"A  party  of  seven  young  people, 
all  in  fancy  dress,  tried  to  force 
their  way  into  my  party.'*  she  told 
The  Daily  Mirror. 

"f  happened  to  meet  them  at  the 
door,  and  I  told  them  quite  nicely 
but  very  firmly  that  they  were  not 
OB  'he  Hat  of  invited  guests  and 
chat  the  party  was  already  quite 
full. 

"As  they  were  in  fancy  dress  I 
suggested  that  they  might  go  on  to 
one  of  the  night  clubs.  But  it  was 
all  done  very  politely. 

"What  makes  it  curious  Is  that 
the  leader  of  the  party  telephoned 
me  earlier  in  the  day  and  asked  if 
he  could  come  and  bring  some 
friends.  I  had  to  tell  him  that  he 
eould  not.  as  there  was  not  room 
for  more  at  the  party." 

It  Is  understood  that  the  gate 
crashers  included  a  peer's  son  and 
an  ex-minister's  daughter 

Mrs  Mllroy  Hitch  In  and  Mrs.  Ivor 
Morgan,  of  Pelham  Lodge.  Kneb- 
worth.  Joint  hostesses  at  a  dance  in 
a  London  hotel,  through  the  press 
warned  their  guests  to  bring  their 
invitation  cards  with  them. 

MLISINIi  lilKI.fi 

SOON  LOOT 


r  PRINCE'S  TRIP 
TO  COALFIELD 

HAS  EFFECTS 


Magnificent  Present  Made  to  Labor  Party 


Little  Granddaughter  of 
Former  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  B.C.  and  Her 
Maid  Cause  Commotion 

TAKE  TWO  n  II  s 
TRIP  TO  WEI  t\!> 


London  papers  contsln  fuller  par- 
ticulars of  the  temporary  dtsappea-- 
ance  of  Miss  Muriel  Dtinamulr  from 
her  mother  s  hotel  in  London,  early 
last  month,  which  event  was  referred 
to  in  press  dispatches  at  .he  time 

The  girls  wore  Muriel  Dunsmmr 
the  eleven- year-old  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  Robin  Dunsmuir  nnd  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  Mr  J  Duns- 
muir. formerly  Lieutenant-Oo.-cmor 
of  British  Columbia,  and  Rose 
OGrady.  an  Irish  girl  employed  as 
»  waitress  in  Lytton  Hall  Hotel. 
Putney  when*  Mrs.  Robin  Dunsmuh* 
and  her  family  of  four  children  were 
staying. 

They  were  recognized  in  Wexford 
Ireland,  two  days  afterward  >y  n 
guard  who.  afU-r  reading  the  de- 
scription or  the  missing  girl*,  mo- 
tored with  another  guard  to  Castle- 
bridge  village,  about   three  miles , 

S£5S££s  FORTUNES  LOST  BY 

At  first  she  was  reluctant  to  divlosc 


Despite  Alleged  F 

t<  >  I  la\t  I  it  i r  to  I  hrone 
Abandon  Northern  Vi  it, 
He  Carried  Out  Plan 

IS  "W>  1A>\(.ER  ME  HE 

SI  ITE  FIG*  ui  in  tn 

Private  Interview  With  Mr. 
Baldwin  After  Tour  of  In- 
spection May  Have  Far- 
Reaching  Effect 

I  r  is  everybody's  secret  in  Eng- 
*  land  that  the  utmost  pressure 
was  exerted  to  have  the  Prince  of 
Wales  abandon  hia  tour  of  toe 
northern  coal  field,  but  the  Hetr>to 
the  Itirone  stood  on  his  rights  to 
visit  Uie  dlstresseed  mining  areas, 
the  .same  as  any  other  district  BU 
visit  to  the  northern  mining  tiold 
was  accordingly  staged,  and  this, 
with  his  subsequent  conversation. 
with  Premier  Baldwin,  may  have 
far-reaching  consequences,  says  the 
London  correspondent  of  The  N  Y. 
Herald-Tribune. 

The  Prince,  apparently.  ha.s 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  has  the 
right  to  express  his  views  on  na- 
tional question  I,  even  if  doing  mo 
Involves  him  In  party  politic,.  For 
the  present,  it  is  stated,  the  Prlnoe 
Is  content  with  expressing  his  views 
privately  to  the  King's  Ministers, 
out  it  is  obvious  they  cannot  always 
be  kept  private  The  Idea  that  "he 
Sovereign  and  Heir  Apparent,  must 
not.  concern  themselves  with  politic.* 
is  in  any  case  only  of  Victorian 
growth,  and  even  Queen  Victoria, 
though  she  never  actually  dis- 
missed a  Minister,  in  her  >nuner; 
days  alwaya  favored  the  Conserva- 
tive party 

With  the  popular  prestige  which 
he  enjoy:-,  it  would  not  mean  the 
end  of  the  British  Monarchy  Lf  the 
Pnncr  of  Wales  became  :dent.lfled 
with  the  support  of  any  particular 
policy,  Probably,  on  the  contrary, 
the  mere  fact  of  his  support  or  a 
policy  involving  any  but  question.) 
such  a*  the  future  of  the  mining 
industry,  would  suffice  to  raise  It1 
out  of  party  politics. 

One  fact,  however,  seems  certain 
The  Prince  of  Wales  will  not  remain  | 
much  longer   a    mere  ornamental 
figurehead  who  must  exercise  no  in- 
fluence or    any    kind    in  political  I 
affairs  and  never  open  hi»  mouth  | 
to  speak  on  matters  that  profoundly! 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  country,  i 


YEAR  S  BEST  RESCUE 

l.ifrsat  i tit    I  ir«    S.i\r    hlrvrn  Live* 
in   fifty    MinuU-*  During 
Raging  (,*\r 



The  London  Board  of  Trade  shield 
ror  the  finest  wreck  service  per- 
formed during  1928  wis  presented 
to  the  Lowestoft  Rocket  Lifesavlng 
Company  by  Captain  Rashleigh 
Chlel  Inspector  of  Coastguards  The 
feat  was  performed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  wreck  of  a  Dutch  steam 
trawler  on  the  night  oi  December 
.10  when.  In  darkness  and  a  rafting 
gale,  a  crew  of  eleven  were  rescued 
in  less  than  fifty  minutes— claimed 
to  be  a  record— by  new  rocket  ap- 
paratus put  to  practical  test  for  the 
first  tune 

'FLU'S  DEATH  ROLL 

Fatal  Cases  Numbei  3X1  ...  Week  in 
Large  <  entres  of  Britain- 
London  Has  77 


In 

i  E 

ensa. 


London  and  the  great  towns 
gland  and  Wales  In  one  week 
were  321  deaths  from  influ- 
com pared  with   179   in  the 


TIDE  ON  TORN 
IN  COALFIELDS 
OF  HOMELAND 

Increase  of  500.000  Tons 
Weekly  Seen  in  Present 
Output  of  Mines  Over 
Production  Last  Fall 

fOREIC  \  M  iRKETS 
HI  l\<.  Rl(,  n 


KAKTON    LODGE.    Dl.MoU  MM 
Thlt.  country  iMrninn.  the  prOfaBllj   ti     i     »  nun  less  of  Warwick,  has  born  donated  by  Her  Ladyship  to  the 
Labor  Party  of  Great  Britain  a*  a  home  lor  Ru^km  <  allege,  now  at  OxfortJ.     Warwick  rattle,    the  hereditary 
•eat  of  the  Warwick  famil).  i»  nam  vacant  and  is  kecking  a  ' 


SAM0AN  UNREST 

Former     Native     Minister  Advises 
Dominion  C.nvernmrnt  Coreern- 
ing   Present  Trouble 

Sir  Maul  Pomnre.  who  was  Min- 
ister to  the  Cook  Islands  in  the  Re- 
form Party  government,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  New  Zealand  press, 
suggests  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  reconcile  the  Samoans  by 
reconsidering  the  policy  regarding 
deputations,  depriving  native  chiefs 
of  their  hereditary  Utles,  and  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  in  order 
to  give  Samoan  taxpayers  real 
representation.  The  Samoa  na.  he 
says,  would  not  consider  this  a 
weakness,  as  they  know  that  the 
Government  must  be  paramount. 
Ho  suggest;  that,  further  improve- 
ment and  a  reduction  In  financial 
charges  would  be  possible  If  native 
Samoans  were  trained  for  the  pub- 
lic service  as  In  the  Cook  Islands 

m  or  W%  His 

SUCCESSFUL  PLAN 

nirmlnchams     Municipal  Saving* 
Bank*  Now  Have  «i>,.ooo.OM 
on  Deposit 


SEE  liODSEND 
IN  COLD  SNAP 


DAILY  ICE  SWIMMER 

Hi  U.iit.  .    v.  _„,,  u.,  p  n.rh.-r  hi 

VrBttta|  Water  Dies  in 


previous  week  For  London  alone 
the  number  was  seven ty-aeven.  Of 
these  .seventeen  were  persons  be- 
tween fifty-five  and  sixty-five  years 
of  age.  nineteen  were  between  sixty- 
five  and  seventy-five,  and  eighteen 
were  over  .-evenly -five 

Ninety-six  teachers  and  6.000  chil- 
dren were  absent  from  Portsmouth 
schools  owing  to  illness,  principally 
influenza  and  colds. 


Despite  Improved  Condi- 
tions, Thousands  of  Col- 
liery Men  Will  Never 
Work  Again  at  Coal  Face 


t: 


The  man  who  made  all  Britain 
Juver  h||  died  tn  his  London  home. 
He  is  Richard  Ledger,  a  septuagena- 

British  Coal  Industry  Ex-  r,*n  wh0      the  nobbv  ot  breaking 

x.  t\  r   •      the  lcc  on        Serpentine  water  In 

periences  Verv    Definite  Byde  Park  for  his  daily  twin  before 

In-—....]  -  f\        breakfast.    He  never  wore  an  over- 

ImprOVed  LondltlOnsUw-  coat,  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  under 

hte  waistcoat  being  the  only  extra 
protection  against,  cold  weather. 
"My  proudest  possession."  Mr.  Led- 
Rer  said  recently,  "is  a  letter  from 
King    Oeorge    contrra  tula  ting  me 


PAVING  IRISH 


ing  to  Export  Demand 


BID  HAMJWUm.Nii 


I^adlnx   London  Merchant  St 
l.normou*  Watte  Caused  by 

Poor  Manonerlpl 


READY  FOR  NEXT  WAR 

Vomer     KA.M.C     >lrmber  Plana 
Counter  <*a*  Attack  Organiza- 
tion in  London 


1 


Memories  of  the  first  gas  nttaek 
at  Ypres  in  1015  weir  recalled  by 
Dr.  F.  R.  Humphreys,  late  major 
■attached  to  the  R  A.M.C.  <T>.  lec- 
turing at  the  Royal  Sanitary  IrvtLl- 
|tnte  in  Ixmdon  recently.  He  said  It 
was  a  clear  indication  as  to  what 
•would  happen  to  undefended  civil- 
ians tn  the  event  of  another  war.  It 
was  proposed  that  an  organization 
should  be  forme",  divided  into  four 
becUon*.  The  first  would  have  the 
duty  of  getting  gasproof  rooms  in 
each  house,  while  the  second  would 
clear  the  roads  by  the  use  or  chem- 
icals. The  Ihtrd  Motion  would  de- 
contaminate the  clothing  or  those 
who  had  been  exposed  to  gas.  and 
the  fourth  would  consist  or  volun- 
tary workers  for  glvuig  first  aid  and 
(providing  for  removal  to  hospital*. 

SCOTS  BOY  SCOUTS 

\ualralla     Offer*     Inducement*  to 
Cilasgow  Lads  to  Migrate 
to  Antipodes 

The  Olajgow  and  District  Boy 
Icouts  A.^.H-inMon  Iihs  been  offered 
in  opportunity  of  recruitin*  par- 
ies of  Scouts  be: ween  fifteen  and 
ilnw^n  years  of  age  for  aet- 
lement  In  Australia  under  a  special 
lomination  arheme  for  Victoria, 
fne  cost  of  the  passage  of  those  up 
o  seventeen  is  137  50.  plus  110  land- 
ng  money.  For  ifuwe  fmm  seven- 
fen  to  nineteen  the  cost  will  be 
85.  Inclusive  or  landing  money 
Jomlnecs  travel  ui  parties  of  not 
r.ore  than  ten  under  the  care  or  a 
enlor  Scout  Only  Scouts  who  are 
ctlve  members  of  the  trnnp  who 
iave  a  good  character  and  phvslque 
lay  avail  themselves  of  thla  special 
rrangement. 


any  information  regardina  ..  »rt>e!l  or 
her  companion  Later  she  admitted 
her  idenuty  and  said  that  Muriel 
Dunsmuir  war.  in  bed.  The/  had 
booked  rooms  for  a  week.  Inquiries 
it  bi  said,  had  been  made  by  mi*» 
O  Grady  with  the  object  of  booking 
o  hall  -.n  Wexford,  whore  thev  w.'-e  s 
to  appear  in  a  stage  nroducUnn  A  u,,'lc"fialon  *  commercial  and 
undef  the  names  or  fUSS  anS  ,n,Prt"i.  T  fo,lo*'Pd  *  lec- 

Polly  Lear.  Muriel  Dunsmuir  gave  2?  S^^,bV  12  2^ 
sa  her  reason  for  leaving  home  hat  «  2?*S5S  «™«ral  manager  or 
they  were  "fed  up  wito  IxSdon  Se  YSS°1  ,  T?  *"  WdJ*ttCi 

and  wanted  to  get  out  of  it  •  J  about    °00         ^J"  wprp  »«v- 

MIm  OOradv  was  taken  th*  ,n*  ',choo,  Mr  B,ir"^Re  said  that 
Civic  Guard?  WoMta I"   whlS  to!  l"""^  ot  »2»*  l08t 

spector  Lambert  5*fllJ^Sunw  \™LM,  STJ?5^  °"  ac' 

gtrl  to  his  house  younger  count  of  ^  nandwri,ing    At  Har. 

In  an   Interview  Miss  O  Qradv  1  rort*  thfy  nftd  now  on  block 

said  Mllena,  which  she  MtnUtaS^!??  bP,nK  WT",on  on  bUJa  411 
was  Muriel  Dunsmuirs  pet  name    ^L  V"0^^)  Whr" 


Kej's  have  received  a  new  and 
modern  symbolism  tn  the  city  cf 
Birmingham.  England.  From  med- 
iaeval times  the  bestowal  of  "the 
keys  of  th'*  city'"  has  meant  in  the 
Western  World  the  award  of  an 
honorary  distinction  upon  a  visitor 
or  citizen  who  proved  himself  war-  I  • 
thy  of  special  honor.    In  the  most 


British  trade  and  employment  re- 
turns, now  published,  both  show 
that  definitely  improved  cona'.tions 
in  exports,  chiefly  owing  to  the  ex- 
traordinary coal  trade  revival,  have 
been  the  highest  in  flfteen  month:  , 
while  the  number  or  unemployed 
has  fsllen  by  100  000  in  four  weeks. 
Supplies  of  coal  at  the  mines 
for  February  shipment  we/e  all  sold 
nut  by  February  D  and  exporters  say 
there  is  very  little  available  lor  dlr- 
pafch  in  March. 

Cold  weather  was  among  the  chief 
factors  in  spurring  the  demand 
rnr  house  coal.  Oas  work.-  every- 
where are  under  heavy  pressure,  cus- 
tomers' needs  having  compelled  them 
to  place  urgent  emergency  orders. 
Shipping  has  been  on  the  upgrade  lor 
several  weeks,  and  orders  lor  bunker 
coal  are  heavier  than  expected,  so 
ao  that  many  vasM&i  have 
sailed  without  as  much  fuel  al  their 
masters  would  have  purehi-ed  liad 


SHIPBl  II WING  4ND 

STEEl  TH  tDES  BOOM  '" °\m> '  MC<?r  1  on  o 

  met  the  King  as  I  was  returing  from 

my  dip  He  was  riding  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Prince  Henry  and 
Prince peorge.  They  all  shook  hands 
with  nfe  •  Mr  Ledger l  coldest  bath 
was  In  1091.  when  it.  was  freetlng 
and  snowing  so  hard  that  he  had 
difficulty  m  getting  into  his  clothes 
after  the  swim 

NEW  ZEALAND 
NATIVES  VOTE 

For  Sixty  Years  Maoris 
Have  Lxercised  Franchise 
Electing  Five  Aborigines 
to  Local  House 


Creditors  of  Legendary  Re- 
public May  Receive  30 
Per  Cent  of  Contributions 
To  State  Fund 


she  had  entered  the  clothing  rhe 
would  require  when  she  went 

'  She  asked  me  to  take  her  to 
Ireland."  she  said.  "We  started 
making  preparations  for  our  de- 
parture by  doing  some  packing 

*T  did  not  intend  to  leave  until 
Saturday,  but  on  Wednesday  Milcna 
came  to  me  and  said.  'All  the  school 
knows  I  «m  going  to  run  away 
What  ahall  we  do.1 

"I  replied  that  we  would  have  to 
get  out  between  Ave  and  seven 
o'clock  l  went  down  and  bough! 
the  tickets  and  ordered  a  ta\i  ! 
put  the  luggage  into  a  taxi  and 
Mllena  and  myself  set  out  for  Pad- 
dtng'on  by  bus. 

1  had  a  green  coat  on  and  a  red 
one  alao  so  that  I  thought  they 
could  not  trace  me.  We  got  into 
the  train  and  came  on  to  Wexlord  " 

Ml*s  O'Orady  said  they  contem- 
plated taking  up  dancing  as  a  liveli- 
hood, and  ir  they  could  not  get  a 
hall  she  proposed  taking  up  domes- 
tic arrviee  to  earn  money  to  keep 
Miss  Dunsmuir 

I  am  very  fond  oi  MUena. "  ahe 
added,  "and  I  Intended  to  ask  some 
of  my  Irlends  to  take  her  in  while 
I  would  be  at  work." 


HONORS  LADY  ASTOR 


VI«rn«nteW    <  onstltuenev 
m.mlh  Heads  List  of 

Sobrr  ClUes 


of  Ply- 


to  the  girls  to  take  care  of  their 
writing.  As  for  other  business  men. 
It  Is  stated,  rhe  script  writing  taught 
to  the  youngest  children  in  l-ondon's 
elementary  schools  has  few  support- 
ers among  them.  Their  rhief  argu- 
ment Is  Its  alownexs.  though  some 
hold  'oo.  that  if  {•  nf  no  value  as  a 
preparation  for  ordinary  writ  int. 
The  main  complaint,  however.  |fl 
that  handwriting  of  every  sort  is  be- 
ing neglected  In  the  schools.  FTven 
tn  elementary  schools,  it  la  nid.  the 
copybook  is  no  longer  used  and  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  or  the  in- 
sistence on  good  handwriting  ceases 
In  the  upper  standards 

The  experience  of  the  banks  it  like 
that  of  the  stores.  HMf  the  boy; 
from  secondary  and  public  schools 
who  offer  themselve*.  as  candidates 
for  service  in  the  Bank  ot  England 
fail  in  the  preliminary  handwriting 
test  The  big  banks  have  hundreds 
or  cheques  dally  which  need  careful 
examlriatwm  and  sometimes  inquiry 
and  this  trouble,  according  to  sn 
official  or  the  Midland  Bank,  who 
has  given  his  views,  has 
since  the  war. 

TEN  YEARS  IN  BED 


ancient   church   the   "Keya   or   St.  ■    - — — - 

Peter"  have  carried  a  significance  I  f«g  «"d  loading  spaces  been  ..vad- 
dertving  rrom  Matthew  xvi.  19.  Now  ' 
in  Birmingham,  which  has  come  to 
be  nicknamed  the  "fllty  of  keys. " 
the  emblem  of  security  Is  associated 
I  with  economy  and  thrift  All  forty- 
six  branches  of  the  new  municipal 
savings  bank  hang  above  their  en- 
trances a  sign  in  the  form  of  a  brass 
key. 

The  sign  marks  the  portals 
through  which  one  in  every'  lour  of 
the  city's  inhabitants  carry  their 
■avinga,  Since  lgl9  deposits  have 
grown  to  the  equivalent  of  KM  000.- 
000  and  Increase  at  the  rate  of 
l.i  OOO.noo  a  year  The  civic  value  of 
this  \t  regarded  as  very  great  on 
the  supposition  that  thp  pennies  in* 
volved  fc.-merly  were  "frittered 
away."  The  plan  originated  in  war 
days  when  Neville  Chamberlain  was 
Lord  Mayor  and  Britain  needed  to 
Atop  econrmic  leakv 

Arter  the  war  the  municipality 
took  over  the  work  and  made  it  per- 
manent. Branches  were  started  ui 
butcher  shops,  barrooms,  public  bath 
ticket  booths  and  firemen's  huts 
Establu-hme.it  of  the  bank  and  Its 
branches  did  not  cost  the  city  any- 
thing Deposits  may  be  from  a 
penny  upward:  and.  to  insure  the 
casual  extra  change,  toy  banks  have 
been  presented  to  32  000  households. 


rble. 

The  British  Iron  and  steel  Indus- 
try, stimulated  by  large  orders  htm 
the  shipbuilder-.,  and  aided  ■  Mil 
by  the  higher  price  or  .*on«l  Dental 
iron  and  steel,  in  In  the  market  fjaj 
a  larger  quantity  of  coal.  Even  the 
iron  works  of  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land. whS^h  have  been  the  quietggl 
or  any  In  the  Brltinh  Isles,  repirl  . 
demand  lor  their  products. 

On  top  of  nil  this  has  come  the  al- 
most complete  rcl.rement  froU  the 
export,  market,  temporarily  a,  least, 
or  Polish  coal,  which  has  b-er.  the 
most  serious  and  most  disorganizing 
factor  with  which  the  British  export 
coal  Industry  has  had  to  contend 
Extremely  heavy  rails  or  snow  in 
large  areas  In  Poland  are  greatly 
handicapping  railways,  and  •<np- 
mcnts  of  all  goods  from  Upper 
Silesia,  which  must  be  vmpped  <\i'i 
railway  to  tidewater,  had  t-)  be  *u-- 
oended. 


Mt+r  Thirteen  Operations   Ex -Hoi - 
dter  Succumbs   to   Injuries  Re- 
ceived on  Battlefield 


CRYPTIC  WELSH 


Two  Syllables   fcneompasae*  N 
Requiring  Two  Lines  of  Type 
for  Activities 

Sir  Robert  Thomas,  Liberal  mem- 
ber from  Anglesea,  has  called  atten- 
tion Jn  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  remarkable  fact  that  a  village 
with  the  highly  polysyllabic  name 
0J  LlanfairpwlIgwyngyllRogerych- 
w  yrnd  robdrobw  11 1  la  nd  ys  lliogogogoch . 
Is  prnn'munced  Llanlair  Although 
It  takes  two  lines  or  type  to  spell.  It 
1.  10  have  an  English  postmaster. 
IncoOyenlajDCe,  Sir  Robert  said  had 
r.risen  because  some  villagers  could 
speak  no  English,  and  the  postmas- 
ter, it  Is  reported  knows  no  Welsh. 


EGYPTIANS  START 
I.0NII0N  AGITATION  I 


Natlooall-it 
in  B 


Wafd    Party  Campaign 

l..r  Return  of  Old 
<  onslltullon 


Husband  •entering  nnd  seeing  the 
lovers  bringing  piano  downstairs  1 
-Oood  Hea  .  Madgn  what  a 
lis'  Didn't  I  lea*,.  yo,,  the  Inatal- 
ient  money  for  the  collector^1 

Wife- "8- ah'  I'm  going  to  pay 
!»etn  as  team  as  they  get  it  down 

deckled  to  have  the  piano  in  the 

.>;,!    [Ail  l'»r 


The  town  of  Plymouth,  one  dl- 
1  Lslon  of  which  is  represented  in  the 
I  House  of  Commons  by  the  champion 
f  of  prohibition.  Viscountess  As '.or. 
proudly  announces  that  It  heads  the 
list  of  twenty  English  cities  and 
towns  lor  sobriety  Prosecutions  for 
dnmkenneaa  in  twelve  months  av- 
eraged only  twenty-six  per  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants,  against  roor  in 
Uie  previoua  year. 


Arter  having  been  confined  »o  bed 
for  over  ten  rears,  during  which 
time  he  had  undergone  thirteen 
operations.  Mr  Albert  Couzens.  an 
ex -soldier,  has  died  at  Newton  Ab- 
bot •  Devonshire  1 .  MY.  Cousenx  was 
in  action  with  the  Dragoon  Ouards 
m  1918  when  hts  horse  was  shoe 
under  him  The  animal  rolled  on 
him  and  he  sustained  sertoui  In- 
juries His  las?  opera t 'on  took  place 
a  week  before  he  died. 


STUDENTS*  GOOD  WORK 

Olaagow  students  have  through 

[the  generosity  of  a  city  business 
man.  established  a  new  record  col- 
lection with  their  charities  carnival 
The  total  announced  on  Sunday 
was  115.800.  and  It  was  Bfft  that  but 

I  for  the  epidemic  of  inriuenaa.  which 
reduced  the  number  ol  collectors  by 

,  over  1.000.  last  year  s  record  uf  £16,- 
MM)  would  have  been  passed.  Next 

1  day  the  students  received  a  cherue 
for  CI  .Of .»  rrom  a  OUagow  man  vtm 
desires  to  remain  anonymous  To- 
gether wtth  smaller  some   thev  wlli 

1  now  be  able  to  allocate  to  chnr.Me* 

I  117.000 


An  eight-page  quarto  monthly. 
Esypt.  has  opened  the  Wafd  cam- 
paign in  London  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Egyptian  Constitution  It 
openly  declares  that  Egypt  cannot 
be  governed  tn  opposition  to  the 
Wafd.  which  la  the  Egyptian  nation  ' 
Ii  mentions  the  suspension  of  the 
Egyptian  Parliament,  last  year  for 
three  years  by  King  Phad  and  aays 
the  opposition  of  the  Wafd  had 
brought  England  to  the  following  al- 
ternative Either  to  get  out  of 
Egypt  or  to  restore  her  pre-war 
domtrance  through  the  King.  Just 
as  she  had  formerly  ruled  through 
the  Khedlv    flhe  chose  to  remain 

Tho  suppression  of  the  Wafd  or- 
gan at  Cairo  last  December  had 
been  explained  in  London  on  the 
ground  that  It  contained  a  certain 
article  tending  to  excite  treason 
against  the  government  and  throne 
The  Wafd  explanation,  received  by 
Egypt  from  Cairo,  runs  as  follows 

"The  Oovirnment  has  suppressed 
the  newspaper  Wadl-el-Nii  on  rhe 


INDEPENDENT  PI  ( \ 
hia  onus  ori\io\ 

One  of  the  good  features  of  Brit- 
ish dealings  wtth  the  aboriginal  \ 
people  or  New  Zealand  is  that  lor  I 
«ixty  years  Uie  Maoris  have  had 
their  own  representation  In  Parlia- 
ment Pour  members  are  cho&en  to  | 
represent  the  Maori  rare  three  in 
the  North  Island  and  one  in  the 
8outh.  Two  ol  these  members,  who 
have  represented  their  constituen- 
cies ror  many  years,  are  well-known 
figures  and  have  been  honored  by 
the  King.  Sir  Maul  Pomare  Is  a 
member  of  the  Coates  Ministry.  Sir 
Apirana  Ngalo.  belongs  to  the  United 
Party  under  the  leadeMtfp  of  Uie 
veteran  Liberal.  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
Sir  Apirana  Ngat.i  took  a  law  de- 
gree as  a  young  man  but  decided  to 
devote  himself  to  the  uplifting  of 
his  people.  His  aim  Is  to  European- 
ize  the  Maori  without,  cutting  him 
off  entirely  from  his  own  culture 

The  Maori  election  is  held  on  the 
day  before  Uie  European.  Natives 
do  not  \ote  In  the  European  way 
There  is  no  ballot  box.  The  return- 
ing officer  and  his  assistant  alt  in 
room  to  which  voters  are  admit- 
ted one  at  a  time  The  voter  Is  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  ofBcer  that  ti- 
ts entitled  to  a  vole  Then  the  of- 
ficer reads  out  Uie  names  of  QM 
candidates,  and  the  one  that  Uie 
Maori  fancies  is  written  down  on 
the  prescribed  form,  arid  the  assist- 
ant witnesses  the  act  The  two  of- 
ficials are  forbidden  to  disclose  how 
the  Maori  has  voted 

8ince  the  returning  officer  is  re- 
quired to  know  Maori,  it  Is  possible 
to  record  the  votes  of  native*  who 
know  no  English  As  the  years  pass 
there  are  fewer  such  voters.  Out  of 
a  total  Maori  population  of  60.000. 
less  than  20.000  votes  were  recorded 
this  year  Probably  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  did  n  >t  vote  were 
half-castes  who  preferred  to  vote  at 
the  European  elections  Uie  follow- 
ing day. 


$12,504,365  f/V  THE 

11  tNos  or  Hn  Em  /» 

The  final  distribution  of  more 
than  12.500.000  In  funds  of  the  Irish 
Republic  may  be  made  the  coming 
Pall  on  a  pro  rata  basis  of  about 
thirty  per  cent  of  claims,  according 
to  a  report,  filed  jn  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  by  •"The  Republic  of 
Ireland."  receiver  of  loans  The  re- 
port recommends  that  the  time  limit 
for  the  filing  of  claims  be  not  ex- 
tended. 

Although  Uie  receivers  advertised 
regularly  for  claimants  throughout 
the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries for  fifteen  months.  Uie  report 
discloses  that  only  132.806  persons 
nf  more  than  .100.000  who  subscribed 
about  t6.000.000  to  the  loans  more 
than  six  years  ago  responded 

In  the  six  months  covered  by  the 
report.  Uie  receivers  have  had 
f2.664.2Ag  16  on  hand  The  deduction 
of  f  I  SO. 692.67  for  expenses  leave*  a 
balance  of  f2.»04J6s.49.  The  receiv- 
ers allowed  during  Una  time  100.04B 
claims  of  persons  who  furnished 
conclusive  proof  of  their  IdenUty 
and  produced  bonds  which  checked 
with  the  records  of  "The  Republic 
of  Ireland"  held  by  the  receivers 
The  bondholders  filed  claims  aggre- 
gating  f2.547 Jim 

UORIIIi  MKMIIRIAL 
FUND  NOW  URGED 

OaS»g Baa  Q 61161 6j  nf  nrltlsh  Sudan 
Proposes  t  hur.  hrs  and  Edifices 
to  Honor  threat  Soldier 


MAGPIE  AND  PHONE 


Wire  Sprig 
on  Po 


Ir  < 


■  ml 


1-6  In  Buildi 
sed  Short  f 
1  rouble 


Telephone  fcerviee  between 
bourne  and  Albury.  Australia 
denly  stopped  recenUy  and  It 


Me 

sud- 
wai 


Major  Oeneral  Charles  Oeorge 
Oordon.  variously  known  In  history 
as  "Chinese  Oordon"  "Gordon 
Pasha"  ahd  "Oordon  of  Khartum." 
Is  to  have  a  unique  memorial.  Not 
only  a  cathedral,  the  Khartum 
Cathedral,  will  be  dedicated  to  him. 
but  a  church  at  Port  Sudan  and  edi- 
fices at  Atbara  ond  other  places 
throughout  the  Upper  Nile  Valley, 
the  scene  of  so  many  of  his  triumphs 
and  of  his  tragic  death. 

The  idea  for  this  memorial  was 
proposed  by  Sir  John  L  Maffry. 
Governor-Qeneral  of  British  Sudan, 
to  Oordon'a  comrades- In -arms  dis- 
persed all  over  Uie  world.  He  asks 
for  contributions  toward  a  fund  of 
f  100.000  The  appeal  U  made  Just 
forty -four  years  after  Oordons 
death  The  force  reluctanUy  sent 
by  the  British  Government  to  rescue 
Gordon  after  his  siege  of  ten  months 
within  Khartum  was  only  a  two- 
days'  march  from  the  place  when 
news  reached  it  that  It  had  fallen 
and  with  It  Gordon  under  Uie  spears 
of  Uie  fanatical  Dervish  ea,  just  as 
he  was  leaving  his  office  In  the 
early  morning  In  two  days  more 
he  would  have  been  rifty-two  years 
old 

Sir  John  MaHey'a  appeal  bids 
Oordons  comrades-in-arms  to  raise 
a  fitting  memorial  to  the  man  who 
at  all  time*  and  everywhere  gave  his 
strength  to  the  weak,  his  aubstance 
to  Uie  poor,  his  sympathy  to  the 
•uttering,  his  heart  to  Ood." 

IRISH  LOYALTY  | 

ThHIPng  Scene  Enacted  as  Pake  of 
\  .-V    i.rrru  Football 
si  Twickenham 


HE  tide  Is  turning  in  the  coal 
industry  It  is  believed  that  I  he 
period  ol  depression  Ls  now  passing, 
is  the  statement  made  in  current 
London  Journal* 

Losses  are  being  written  off  and 
unproducUve  collieries  abandoned, 
one  by  one  markets  lost  to  Germany 
and  Poland  are  being  recaptured. 

In  the  Honcaster  district  the  pit* 
are  working  six  days  a  week  and  a 
big  Improvement  is  noted  in  York- 
shire and  Uie  Midland*  One  day 
recently  all  the  available  coal  for 
shipment  was  bought  up  al.  Hull 
and  there  was  no  more  until  the 
mineral  trains  arrived  in  the  sid- 
ings. 

"The  Improvement,-  a  mine  of- 
ficial told  a  press  representative,  "la 
largely  due  to  the  new  marketing 
scheme  wherehy  coal  ls  not  pro- 
duced unless  it  u;  sold.  During  the 
stoppage  Northern  Europe  bought 
coal  from  Poland  and  Germany.  The 
Polish  owners  made  a  great  attack 
upon  our  markets  and  by  paying 
starvation  wages  to  their  miners 
averaging  3s.  9d.  a  day  were  our 
most  serious  rivals.  Now  those  coun- 
tries which  bought,  from  Germany 
and  Poland  are  returning  to  their 
old  customer.  Great  Britain  The 
Polish  m tilers  have  at  last  turned 
and  demanded  higher  pay  and 
shorter  hours. 

"As  Yorkshire  and  the  Northern 
coalfields  supply  Scandinavia  and 
North  Europe  with  coal  we  have 
reason  for  great  optimum.  The 
Yorkshire  output  has  been  in- 
creased and  there  Is  good  news 
from  Cannock  and  other  district*, 
where  household  coal  Is  now  a  pay- 
ing proposition. 

"Throughout  Great  Britain  Uie 
coalfields  are  working  on  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  five  and  a  half  daya 
a  week  an  increase  of  half  a  day 
on  November  last,  and  a  third  of  a 
day  on  December.  1927  m  Nome 
RouUi  Wales  pits  the  coal  market- 
ing scheme  is  In  full  swing  and 
ships  nr  all  nations  are  waiting  to 
be  loaded 

"8p«in  and  South  America  have 
returned  to  South  Walei  for  their 
coal  supplies  Two  years  ago  these 
market*  seemed  lost  for  ever  As 
compared  with  the  Auiumn  the  out- 
put has  gone  up  .000,000  tons  a 
week." 

While  some  of  the  productive 
mines  are  working  towards  high 
pressure  there  are  thousands  or 
men  throughout  the  country  who 
will  never  again  be  required  lo  work 
at  the  coal  face,  aayi  The  Mirror 


PLENTY  OF  MONEY 

liaoking   ■  stares  pjgelaei  Ample 

M pply  of  Wealth  Available  for 
Business.  8aya  Dispatch 


A  f  rrrtlllng  and  spontaneous 
of  men  and  a  omen 


tiMe  calculated  to  excite  the  people «. 
minds  against  the  present  regime, 
and  on  account  of  Us  considered 
audacity  toward  the  King  The  ar- 
tlde  Impugned  contained  only  an 
oceount  ni  news  s»hlch  has  been  al- 
ready circulated  in  al]  circles  con- 
cerning the  High  CommtMjnn»r> 
last  -dm  to  the  King  in 


of  the  trouble  The  bird  had  built 
a  nest  on  the  top  of  1  pole,  and  be- 
ing intent  on  making  It  durable  and 
solid,  anlpped  off  several  pieces  of 
■  ir».  %hlch  had  been  left  on  the 
ground  by  repaJr  men  One  or  the 
pieces  was  In  contact  with  two  of 
<  he  wtres  of  the  line,  causing  a 


rrom  Uie  Irish 
IYee  State  when  the  King  s  arrond 
son  stepped  Into  the  field  at  the 
Twickenham  Rugb]  rootbal  ground 
and  h-K*  hand*  with  the  teams 
representing  England  and  Ireland 
before  the  International  match  Ev- 
M-'ctator  removed  his  hat  and 
,  fervently  sang  "Ood  Save  the 


That  there  Ls  an  abundance  of 
money  in  New  Zealand  Is  evident 
from  the  banking  returns  ror  Uie 
last  quarter  of  1928  says  a  presi 
dispatch  from  Auckland,  NZ  There 
Is  an  exceas  of  deposits  over  ad- 
vance* of  £3^00  000,  whereas  twelve 
months  previously  there  was  an  ex- 
cess of  advances  r.r  C7.000  000  Hence 
In  thla  period  there  has  been  an 
Improvement  In  banking  resources 
nf  £10000.000  New  Zealand  banks 
do  not  pay  Interest  on  current  ac- 
counts. Thla  feature  U  considered 
not  to  be  all  to  the  good.  In  that 
much  of  this  money  should  be  em- 
ployed in  business  and  Industry.  The 
need  deposiU  amount  to  C29.46I.000. 
against  £25  262.000  a  year  berore 
Pixed  deposits  have  increased  by 
more  than  16,000  000  in  eighteen 
months,  whereas  free  deposit*  are 
lower  by  £2^81.000  than  In  March. 
1927 


/  mi  hind 

By  HALLY  CARRINOTON  BRENT 
Month*  of  Europe  'erre*  the  sea 
Touring  Prance  and  Italy. 
Months  of  magic   round  ua  «pun 
Bring- when  all  la  said  and  dorwa— 
Bring  at  last  a  sad  unrest. 
Put  hearth -loving  hearts  to  test 

Ah.  but  If  there  dawns  s  day 
When  our  paths  lead  England  -ray. 
England  with  her  hedge  and  stream. 
Moon  and  downs  and  Devon  cream. 
Old  cathedral  town*  and  towers 
Grey  'tone  walla  a -dtip  wit'.i  flowen 
Thatch  and  heather,  cloudy  skies— 
Or  is  It  mist  before  our  eyes? 

And  like  music  sweetly  rung 
Ours—  the  same  old  English  tongue: 
Here  a  Darby  meets  hi*  Joan. 
Anglo-Saxon  to  the  boo* 
We  admit  live  hearts  turmoil 
As  our  feet  press  England  *  aotl. 
Ah.  forgive  00.  Paris.  Rome, 
This  la  England    thla  la  Home' 


1 


DICTATED,  BUT  NOT  READ 


Bj  FREDERICK  Q.  B  \  1<  1  I  I  I 

Illustrated  by  Armstrong  Sperry 


C >  iMEHOW  Miss  Constance  Davis  had  a 
^  nouon  that  Plake.  Jr  .  was  rundamen- 
*^  tally  sound,  but,  being  only  twenty  her- 
i  i:  opinion         porhap    :>.•:  A..ri  u  u.-ii  h 

li   i ., r.  luunu-r   to  iln    .■vidfiur  ..f!eri-d  bv  Uk 

.  i.- !„>ti<UiM  -    bf.v/fU    f.i'h.T   ;t::d   s.  n  dm 
log  thr  I'-a  nx.fiih    .!h  hud  served  a*  private 
HmBBS   IB  Gra.\don  Kiske 

As  nearly  as  she  could  Judge,  the  boy  In 
thw.  his  last  year  in  coUege.  was  going  the 
pace.    The    young    man's    picture    on  his 

tthCI  !•  0  •'•a.-,  the  likeness  of  a  rather  nice 
i.,,,,   v.  iMi   .:■  >«*i    '•  H<-    a  .t  .    if.  ul. 

swanky  In  his  dress— he  ought  to  be  on  an 
allowance  of  three  thousand  dollars—and  a 
bit  cocky  in  his  peer,  but  she  noticed  that  he 
always  met  her  eyes  from  whatever  angle  she 
locked  at  luin 

The  fact  that  he  resembled  his  father  also 
nave  her  confidence,  for  the  knew  enough  of 
the  older  man  to  know  that  whatever  mis- 
takes he  made  INtl  honest  mistake*.  Ar- 
bitrary, strom? -willed,  impatient,  he  was  gov- 
erned by  one  main  purpose,  to  make  hi*  firm  a 
leader  in  its  field. 

Com  plicated  i  mbltton 

•"THE  death  of  his  wife  two  years  before  had 
1  complicated  this  ambition,  for  most  of 
the  joy  of  effort  lay  in  seeing  her  tender  brown 
eyes  smile  approval  Her  pict  ure  stood  beside 
the  boy's— a  gentle,  cultured,  smiling  woman, 
who  held  her  head  rather  proudly.  Yet.  as 
Miss  Davis  came  to  know  her— she  was  the 
sort  of  woman  It  was  possible  to  know  Just 
by  looking  long  enough  at  her-she  realized 
that  the  source  of  that  queenly  pride  had  been 
these  two  men.  Something  of  that  feeling 
the  older  woman  managed  to  convey  to  the 
younger,  even  through  the  medium  of  silent 
lips.  And  other  things,  besides—  particularly 
when  Plske  was  dictating  a  letter  to  his  son. 
as  he  was  this  morning. 

"My  dear  Oraydon."  he  began.  "I  have  de- 
cided, after  due  consideration,  not  to  comply 
with  your  request  for  five  hundred  dollars 
The  regular  allowance  I  have  provided  for 
you  should  take  care,  not  only  of  your  legit- 
imate expenses,  but  of  those  not  so  legitimate. 
Recent  reports  from  the  Dean  s  office  indicate 
that  the  latter  are  increasing.  Not  only  have 
you  slumped  In  your  marks,  but  in  your  con- 
duct. I  am  advised  that,  unless  you  show  an 
improvement  In  both,  you  will  be  requested  to 
•ever  your  connections  with  the  college.  I 
have  warned  you  what  that  involves. 

"Sincerely  yours." 

"You  may  sign  and  mail."  Plake  ordered  a.s 
he  turned  back  to  his  desk.  As  Ml&s  Davis 
rose,  her  eyes  met  those  of  Mrs.  Graydon 
Plske.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  when 
the  Hps  seemed  to  be  trying  to  speak.  Por  a 
second  they  held  Miss  Da  via. 

"Any  question?"  inquired  Plske. 

"No.  sir."  answered  Miss  Davis,  and  hurried 


Clicked  Salutation* 

CHE  finished  all  the  other  letters  he  had 
dictated  In  turn,  and  it  was  an  hour  later 
before  her  nimble  fingers  clicked  off  the  salu- 
tation to  the  boy.  Here  she  made  her  first 
mistake.  It  was  trivial  enough,  but  she  was 
not  accustomed  to  making  even  trivial  errors. 

Instead  of  beginning  "My  dear  Oraydon." 
she  had  written  "Dear  Graydon.  The  dif- 
ference was  slight,  but  distinct.  Referring 
back  to  copy,  she  made  sure,  and  her  Ink 
eraser  poised  above  the  paper.  She  mustf  In- 
sert the  stiff  little  pronoun.  Yet  it  seemed 
rather  a  pity.  It  was  doubtful  If  Plake  him- 
self realized  how  the  personal  note  had  been 
Tading  from  his  letters  to  his  son.  They  were 
today  scarcely  more  than  business  com- 
munications. Had  Mrs.  Plske  been  alive 
Miss  Davis  lowered  her  eraser  and  for  a  mo- 
ment followed  a  new  line  of  thought.  Then, 
automatically,  as  though  receiving  dictation, 
her  fingers  began  to  play  on  the  key*. 

"Dear  Graydon."  she  wrote.  "I'd  like  to 
send  you  the  money  you  ask  for.  but.  after 
thinking  It  over.  I've  decided  not  to  do  so 
Your  allowance  ought  to  take  care  of  your 
regular  expense*  and  still  leave  a  balance.  If 
it  doesn't,  that's  probably  because  you've 
grown  a  bit  careless,  as  we  are  all  apt  to  do. 
Perhaps  tills  explains  the  last  report  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Dean  He's  worried  for  fear 
you  won  t  pull  through.  But  I  have  enough 
faith  in  you  to  know  you  will.  If  you  are  in 
real  difficulty,  write  me  more  in  detail.  With 
love. 

"Your  father." 
Somewhat  excited.  Miss  Davis  drew  the 
letter  from  the  machine  and  read  it  again. 
She  had  said  little  more  than  Plske  himself, 
but.  of  course,  that  little  was  absolutely  un- 
warranted. 8hc  would  liave  torn  It  up  on 
the  spot  had  she  not  Just  then  been  called 
into  the  president's  office  to  take  down  mem- 
oranda of  a  conversation  While  she  was  do- 
ing this.  Mrs.  Plske  looked  her  approval.  There 
was  no  mistaking  it 


W 


iccidenlnl  Mistake 

7  HEN  Miss  Davis  returned  to  her  desk, 
she  was  so  pressed  for  time  that  she 
signed  the  down  letters  as  a  group  and  sent 
them  on  their  way  It  was  a  half  hour  laier 
before  she  realised  thr  mistake  she  had  made 
The  more  she  thought  about  what  she  had 
done — half  by  design  and  half  by  accident— 
the  more  she  realised  what  an  intrusion  it 
was.  not  so  much  into  the  life  of  Plake.  Sr.. 
as  into  that  of  Plske.  Jr.  Why  should  she  pry 
ta0O  the  affair? 

She  paid  for  this  first  venture  outside  her 
own  sphere  by  a  restless  night 

When,  two  days  later.  Mlaa  Davis  found  on 
her  desk  a  letter  from  Plske.  Jr .  to  his  rather 
she  handled  ft  as  nervously  as  though  it  had 
aeen  addressed  to  her  She  waa  authorised  to 
open  personal  correspondence,  and  she  found 
that  this  was  a  brief  note 

"Dear  Dad.''  It  read,  "tarry  I  troubled  you 
about  the  extra  five  hundred.  Ill  manage 
somehow,  and  don't  worry  about  the  Dean. 
Maybe  I'll  fool  him  next  month.  Drop  me  a 
line  when  you  have  time    Yours.  O  ' 

Now  the  thing  noticeable  about  this  short 
epistle,  as  distinguished    from    thoae  that 
Plske  had  be*-n  receiving,  was  1U  lack  of  ag 
gresstvenesa     Miss  Davis  caught  the  differ- 
ence st  once.    This  was  friendly  and  frank. 


Miss  Constance  Davis,  as  a  Private  Secretary.  Had  Certain  Definite  Duties,  and  She  Took  Upon  Herself  Others 

That  Complicated  Life  Terrihly 


In  the  last  line  there  was  a  hint  worth  follow- 
ing up  the  Miggestlon  of  a  de-sire  for  a  real 

letter  from  his  father 

/  neongctoUM  Addition 
Ijkkhaps  Miss  Davis  read  into  the  words 
'-Li!  - 1 1»-  am  ju  t  in. ')  n  «!«•>.  n.* 
hut  at  any  rate,  her  fear  vanished  and  she 
took  the  letter  to  PUke.  Sr  ,  placing  it  on  top 
of  the  pile  He  had  glanced  at  it  and  laid  It 
aside.  Even  the  photograph  of  Mrs.  Plske 
was  disappointed.  Miss  Dsvls  saw  her  steady 
eyes  cloud  for  a  second.  Then  Plske  began 
dictating.  He  finished  without  referring  in 
any  way  to  the  boy's  note.  No  one  else  in  the 
world  but  Miss  Davis  would  have  ventured 
what  she  did. 

"Shall   I  acknowledge     the     reply  from 
Junior?" 

Plske  met  her  eyes.  He  might  have  been 
looking  tntn  two  crystal  pools.  He  smiled 
faintly. 

"Oh.  If  you  think  we  ought,  do  so." 

With  that,  he  turned  back  to  his  work  and 
forgot  the  episode.  But  here  was  an  opening, 
if  she  cared  to  take  It 

It  was  Mrs  Plske  who  dictated  the  second 
letter.  Undoubtedly  to  many  persons  such  an 
explanation  will  not  sound  reasonable.  The 
fact  remains  that  Miss  Davis'  fingers  rattled 
over  the  keys  without  any  conscious  thinking 
on  her  part.  Plske.  Sr.,  would  never  have 
wasted  so  much  time  as  that  on  mere  writ- 
ing. And  certainly  Miss  Davis  herself  had  no 
reason  for  spending  her  hour  in  such  fashion. 

The  only  other  person  who  might  con- 
ceivably have  been  Interested  was  Mrs  Flske. 
Even  Juniors  father,  hard -headed  busineas 
man  that  he  waa  would  have  been  lb*  last 
to  claim  that  her  Influence  had  died  with  her. 
Day  in  and  day  out  there  was  no  one  who  so 
encouraged  him  or  who  gave  him  such  sound 
advice.  Often  enough,  when  deeply  puzzled, 
he  locked  his  office  door  and  went  into  con- 
sultation with  that  lovely  picture  on  his  desk. 
If  such  a  procedure  seemed  a  rational  course 
for  him  to  follow  In  practical,  everyday  af- 
fairs, he  was  in  no  position  to  sniff  at  Miss 
Davis'  belief. 

i  Week  Later 

'THE  letter  was  finished  and  mailed.  A 
week  later  there  came  a  long  scrawl  that 
certainly  Graydon  Flske,  Jr  .  would  have  cut 
off  his  right  hand  before  writing  his  father 
two  weeks  ago.  Miss  Darts  read  it  with  scared 
eyes. 

"Dear  Dad."  It  began.  "Your  last  letter 
gave  me  a  new  slant  on  you.  It  was  more 
like  the  old  days  when  mother  and  you  and 
I  used  to  talk  over  whatever  was  bothering  us. 
For  the  last  year  or  so  I  have  had  a  notion 
you  wouldn't  understand.  I  see  now  that  was 
only  a  fool  idea  of  mine,  so  here  goes. 

"I've  never  told  you  about  a  little  girl  I  met 
last  Summer.  Georgette  Duval.  She  Is  on  tlie 
stage,  doing  small  parts  now.  but  she's  a  real 
artist  A  lot  of  managers  have  their  eye  on 
her  and  the  movie  people,  too,  but  I've  per- 
suaded her  not  to  sign  with  any  of  them.  You 
see— well,  of  course.  I  can  t  expect  to  get  mar- 
ried for  a  while  yet,  but  I  don't  want  her  to 
tie  herself  up. 

"Now  that's  ofl  my  chest.  I  feel  better. 
Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  bit  of  a  finan- 
cial hole  I  got  Into  and  perhaps,  too.  for  my 
studies.  But  I'm  going  to  settle  down  to  hard 
pan  now  and  be  a  greasy  grind  the  rest  of 
this  college  year. 

"That's  the  only  way,  isn't  tit  Then  when 
I'm  out  and  have  made  my  pile— believe  me. 


Duval  herself  Until  1  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  young  lady.  I  must  trust  to  your 
Judgment  entirely  You've  made  It  easier  to 
do  this  by  the  level-headed  attitude  you  have 
taken  toward  finishing  your  college  work  and 
getting  established  in  business  before  aasum- 


\leans  (-a  at  Di  al 

r,  of  course,  this  meant  something.  In 
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nor  bilitu 


■  I  suppose  there  Is  no  step  in  a  fellow's 
life  quite  so  important  and  quite  so  risky  as 
that  of  .hooMiiK  wife  1  took  the  same  n>k 
myself,  and  all  I  can  say  Is  that  I  waa  very 
fortunate  How  fortunate  I  have  realized 
more  and  more  during  the  two  years  that 
your  mother  has  been  away.  It  is  that  which 
leads  me  to  offer  the  hope  that  the  girl  you 
choose  will  be  as  much  like  her  as  possible. 

"It  is  so  difficult.  Oraydon.  to  form  an 
honest  judgment  of  a  woman.    Most  of  them 


fact.  It  meant    a    great  deal     Por  one 
thing  It  Justified  Miss  Davis'  original  impres- 
sion   : .  i'   ■,.<■  boy  was  fundamentally  sound 
No  one  could  create  such  a  glorious  dream 
..'mi  be      It    a  a-   in-p>nnir   t"  know 

that  any  man  ^t ill  believe  that  a  woman  could 
boast  such  divine  attributes.  It  made  Con- 
stance proud  of  her  sex. 

But  this  was  dangerous.  She  was  panic - 
strirken  at  the  thought  or  what  might  follow 
her  meddling  Even  Mn>  Fiske  could  not 
help  her  much  any  more. 

In  the  daytime  she  felt  better,  and  It  was 
always  in  the  daytime  that  she  carried 
throuch  her  part  ol  the  programme  that  was 
growing  more  and  more  impossible. 


pie  who.  plturuj  dreams  against  realities, 
seem  to  think  the  dreams  are  of  little  account. 
1  am  not  one  of  them.  To  have  had  a  splen- 
did dream  Is  to  have  had  a  great  experience. 
And  when  anything  happens  to  It.  the  hurt 
is  a  real  hurt  Perhaps  it  is  harder  to  buck 
up  to  Uiat  sort  of  a  blow  than  any  other,  but 
It  Is  Just  as  necessary,  and  in  doing  that,  wa 
must  be  careful  not  to  lose  our  faith  In 
dreams  themselves.  They  represent  the  best 
part  of  us. 

"Let's  close  the  books  on  this  episode.  II  we 
can  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  if  we  don't  talk 
about  it.  1  have  a  notion  your  mother  was 
somewhat  worried  from  the  start,  but  prob- 
ably you  know  better  than  I  about  that.  I 
myself  was  doubtful.  Thinking  solely  of  you 
and  your  future,  I  am  relieved.    Now  I  am 


are  mysteries,  and  it  Is  easy  enough  to.  read 
into  them  whatever  we  will. 

"I  am  going  to  make  Just  one  suggestion. 
Consult  your  mother  in  this  affair.  Women 
have  a  way  of  knowing  each  other.  Satisfy 
her  and  you  will  satisfy  yourself  and  me. 
Confide  in  your  mother  as  I  do.  Sit  In  front 
of  her  picture  and  tell  her  about  Miss  Duval. 
Youll  find  her  fair  and  unprejudiced  and 
very  wise. 

"That's  the  only  advice  I  give  you.  And,  in 
the  meanwhile,  I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck. 
Let's  hear  from  you  soon— Dad." 

Without  even  reading  the  letter  over.  Miss 
Davis  plsced  it  in  an  envelope  and  mailed  it. 

If  she  had  not  already  realized  what  a  mis- 
take she  had  made  when  she  let  the  firrt 
letter  go.  she  discovered  it  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  weeks.   For  Graydon  came  back  with 


this  is  something  to  look  forward  to.  With 
love. 

"Your  son.  Oraydon ." 
On  the  advice  of  Mrs  Oraydon  Flake,  Miss 
Davis  did  not  show  this  letter  to  Plske.  Sr 
She  went  into  his  office  with  H  in  her  hand 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  mall,  but  Mrs. 
Plske  teemed  to  shake  her  head,  so  she  kept 
it  out  of  sight  Late  that  afternoon,  when 
everyone  else  hsd  gone,  she  sat  down  st  her 
machine,  closed  her  eyes.  and.    with  Mrs 


/  -  r.  l-Hmdrd  Attitlidr 

*  *  f~\  EAR  Oraydon.  I  appreciate  your 
1      fldence    Of  course.  1  am  In  no 
Lion  to  offer  any  opinion  whatever  upon 


a  series  of  letters  in  which  he  poured  out  all 
the  emotions  of  his  eager  young  soul.  He  had 
been  waiting  for  this  chance,  and  now.  In  his 
impetuous  way.  took  full  sdvantage  of  it  It 
was  clear  enough  that  what  he  was  saying 
now  was  only  a  repetition  of  whst  he  hsd 
said  earlier  to  Miss  Duval.  8he  had  offered 
herself  at  an  opportune  moment  as  s  medium 
through  whom  he  could  express  all  the  ro- 
mance of  his  ardent  nature  Whether  she 
deserved  it  or  not  did  not  matter  Probably 
>he  did  not  Miss  Davis  was  certain  that  no 
woman  she  had  ever  met  could  live  up  to  any 
such  extravagant  ideal  This  beautiful 
ture  was  all  Oraydon  • 


Only  the  mother  saved  her  from  making 
one  final  mad  confession  to  the  boy  and  seek- 
ing refuge  In  sudden  flight. 

"Patience."  Mrs  Plske  seemed  to  say  to  her 
-We  must  see  this  thing  through  " 

And  so.  after  the  close  of  business,  Connie 
Davis  sat  down  at  her  machine  and  received 
her  dictation  from  this  other  woman.  Connie 
W03  very,  very  careful  not  to  allow  any  of 
her  own  thoughts  to  creep  In.  By  closing  her 
eyes  tightly  and  thinking  only  of  the  picture 
of  Mrs.  Plske  on  the  desk  in  the  next  room 
she  was  able  to  do  this.  Often  enough  she 
m.  r. eled  herself  at  the  quietly  sweet  under- 
standing and  sympathy  of  some  of  those 
sentences. 

"After  all."  she  wrote  once,  "keeping  the 
dream  true  is  more  than  half  of  it.  Isn't  it 
Oraydon?  So  long  as  we  ourselves  can  keep 
our  dreams  true,  then  those  dreams  are  true 
forever  and  forever.  But  each  one  of  us  must, 
do  his  share.  We  must  know  that  what  we 
believe  today  we  can  believe  tomorrow  and  the 
day  after  tomorrow.  We  must  get  below  the 
surface." 

Looking  at  Mother' i  Picture 

A  ND  one  day  the  boy  came  back  with  this: 
"I  think  you  must  have  been  looking  at 
mother's  picture  when  you  last,  wrote,  for  it 
was  almost  as  though  she  was  talking  to  me. 
We  used  to  have  a  lot  of  get-togethers  when 
I  was  home  on  vacations,  and  I  miss  them.  I 
know  something  of  the  ache  you  must  feel, 
dad  ' 

It  was  lines  like  those  that  took  all  the 
strength  out  of  Connie  Davis'  knees  and  sent 
her  into  Plske.  Sr.  with  her  legs  all  wobbly. 
Fiske  himself  noticed  It  one  day  and  queried. 

"Tired.  Miss  Davis?" 

"No.  sir."  she  answered 

"It  I'm  working  you  too  hard,  let  me  know." 

"Yea.  air."  she  said 

But  when  was  this  thing  going  to  break? 

The  answer  came  suddenly  and  unexpected- 
ly after  an  ominous  week  of  silence.  It  was 
Just  a  Jerky  paragraph,  unsigned. 

"Dear  Dad.— It  s  all  off.  There's  no  use  go- 
ing Into  details,  but  I  found  out  things.  I 
couldn't  make  the  dream  stay  true  And  yet 
there  were  some  things  about  it  Oh,  dad.  It 
hurts.  The  only  thing  to  do  now  is  to  for- 
get it" 

Connie  Davis  read  that  note  through  again 
and  again  And.  every  time  she  read  it  she 
had  a  different  emotion;  first  she  felt  a  sort 
or  wild  elation,  then  a  deep,  deep  tad  new  that 
made  her  want  to  cry.  then  a  heavenly  sense 
of  relief  then  a  quiet  glowing  sense  of  peace, 
then  a  hectic  desire  to  sing  and  shout  and 
finally  a  queer  kind  of  desire  to  say  her 
prayers 

But  Mrs.  Plske  smiled. 

"We  must  write  him  st  once."  she  seemed 
to  say. 

Thr  Eoeimet  Letter 

1  N  some  ways  this  was  the  easiest  of  all  the 
letters  to  write;  in  other  ways  the  most 
difficult  Tills  time  it  was  harder  than  ever 
before  to  keep  out  her  own  thoughts  She 
muld  hare  filled  s  dosen  pages  with 
had  she  let  herself  go.  Even  Mrs 
seemed  willing  to  alt  back  and  let  her  alone 
The  girl  wrote  three  letters  and  tore  them  up 
into  very  small  pieces  Finally  »he  wrote: 
son.  I  am  sorry. 


willing  to  forget  That  Is  easier  for  me  than 
for  you.  but  I  think  and  hope— that  It  will 
be  easier  for  you  than  you  think  possible  at 
present.   With  best  wtshes,  Dad  " 

The  morning  Plake.  Sr..  as  he  finished 
dictating  his  reply  to  the  last  letter  Miss 
Davis  had  brought  in,  asked  a  question. 

•Did  you  acknowledge  that  note  from 
Junior?" 

"You  mean  several  weeks  ago?" 

He  nodded 

"Yes.  sir  " 

"I  haven't  heard  from  him  since " 

She  did  not  reply  Her  tongue  was 
paralyzed  for  the  moment. 

"That's  all."  he  concluded. 

8he  rose  and  hurried  from  the  room.  She 
did  not  feel  safe  untU  the  door  waa  tightly 
closed  behind  her. 

The  Horning  HoU 

COR  a  day  or  two  her  heart  leaped  to  her 
.  throat  every  time  she  looked  over  the 
morning  mail,  but  the  bold,  big-lettered  hand- 
writing with  which  she  had  become  so  famil- 
iar did  not  appear  again  that  week.  That 
fact  chould  have  satisfied  her.  It  did.  Sim 
said  so  to  herself  over  and  over  again  She 
could  concentrate  on  her  office  work,  take  her 
lunches  regularly  and  go  home  promptly  at 
closing  lime. 

What  young  Plske  was  doing  or  not  doing 
now  wss  none  of  her  business,  and.  If  she  were 
wise,  never  would  be  again.  8he  took  some- 
thing or  a  silent  oath  to  that  effect  This 
whole  affair  had  been  Just  as  much  a  matter 
of  office  business  as  the  correspondence  with 
Sanders.  Bings  &  Tolson  in  re  an  order  for 
ten  thousand  three -inch  bolts. 

And  yet  there  must  have  been  a  difference 
of  some  tort,  for.  while  she  had  no  difficulty 
in  forgetting  the  fen  thousand  three-inch 
bolts  the  moment  she  was  bock  in  her  apart- 
ment, she  -found  it  anything  but  easy  to  keep 
Plske.  Jr.,  out  of  her  mind.  She  tried  stnglng: 
she  tried  reading:  she  tried  sewing,  and.  while 
these  various  methods  accomplished  sonic - 
thtig.  there  were  curious  lapses. 

It  seemed  that,  during  these  last  few  weeks, 
he  had  become  entangled  with  her  life  in  all 
torts  of  ways.  8he  had  rather  got  into  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  him  while  bu*y  about  her 
household  tasks.  He  hsd  become  s  child  for 
whom  she  was  responsible 

That  waa  H  Neither  sentiment  nor  ro- 
mance colored  her  thoughts.  She  was  too 
srre  and  level-headed  to  indulge  in  any  kind 
of  schoolgirl  nonsense  It  was  Just  that  she 
had  been  given  the  care  for  a  few  weeks  of  a 
nice  boy  and  had  seen  him  through  a  some- 
what grave  and  intimate  crisis  Naturally 
tils  .tad  roused  sn  interest  not  to  be  for- 
gotten In  a  minute 

During  the  next  month  Miss  Davis  man- 
aged to  straighten  herself  out  pretty  well  and 
so.  apparently,  did  Oraydon  Plske  He  wrote 
several  rnendly  notes  to  his  father  about  his 
college  work,  whkh  was  evidently  picking 
up.  and  Flake.  Sr .  reacted  at  once  to  these 
reports-  His  letters  were  longer,  more  human, 
and  In  one  of  them  he  enclosed  a  cheque  for 
dollars  If  Miss  Davis  hsd  hern 
with  a  bonus  herself  she  could  not 
re  pleased  Junior  deserved 
reward  for  the  way    he  was  handling 


Junior's  Clans  Day 

IT  was  not  long  after  this  that  Flake  took 
two  days  off  and  went  to  Junior's  Class 
Day.  And  then,  after  a  brief  vacation  of  two 
weeks.  Junior  appeared  In  the  office  one 
morning  with  his  father.  Fiske  stopped  at 
Miss  Darts'  desk  and  said : 

"Miss  Davis,  may  I  present    my  son?" 

Had  she  not  been  so  frightened  she  would 
have  smiled.  It  seemed  rather  absurd  for 
her  lo  be  meeting,  ror  the  first  time,  a  msn 
ahe  knew  so  well. 

Hes  going    Into    the  factory    next  Fall. 
Fiske  explained,  "but  I  want  him  here  this 
Summer  to  meet  the  organization.    He'll  help 
me." 

Just  what  that  meant  Fiske  probably  did 
not  know  himself,  but  he  had  a  desk  and 
chair  lor  the  boy  installed  in  his  private  office 
Tlus  may  have  helped  the  president  but  It 
did  not  help  Mbs  Davis  any  while  *he  took 
dictation. 

Junior  was  courteous  enough  not  to  stare, 
but  he  had  never  seen  pot  hooka  made  so 
rapidly  snd  was  naturally  curious.  Further- 
more, he  had  never  seen  such  long  tapering 
fingers,  the  tips  flushed  a  pretty  pink,  and  he 
was  naturally  interested. 

Going  that  far.  It  was  Inevitable  that  he 
should  go  farther  snd  lake  Into  account  her 
wholesomely  beautiful  face.  There  was  not 
that  precision  of  line  In  her  brows  and  Hps 
which  Miss  Duval  had  gained  by  a  skilful  use 
of  pencil  and  lipstick,  but  there  waa  a  frag- 
rance of  expression  that  seemed  to  have  lis 
origin  below  the  surface.  The  phrase  Junior 
used  to  himself  was  "I'll  bet  she's  a  good 
scout " 

/  i>o  Isolated 

II E  did  not  like  this  inner  office,  where  his 
father  sal  all  day.  It  was  too  isolated.  So 
Junior  fell  into  the  habit  of  strolling  out  to 
Miss  Davis'  desk.  When  she  was  busy,  which 
was  most  of  the  lime,  she  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  him.  When  she  was  not  busy,  she 
pretended  to  be,  but  soon  he  learned  to  recog- 
nise the  difference. 

On  one  occasion  he  said  to  her  quite  unex- 
pectedly. "Why  don't  you  tell  me  what  a  fool 
you  think  I  am?" 

"Why  should  I?"  she  summered. 

"You've  been  typing  all  of  dads  letters  to 
me  for  the  last  three  months." 

•  And  a  great  many  other  letters,  too." 
"Well?" 

"It  s  part  of  the  day  s  work." 

"The  thing  I  couldn't  understand  was  what 
made  dad  change  all  of  a  sudden.  He  isn't 
that  kind  of  a  man  " 

"Well?"  she  asked  in  her  turn,  because  she 
could  think  of  nothing  better  to  say.  8he 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  If  the  buzzer  on 
her  desk  had  called  her  Into  the  inner  office 
st  that  moment. 

"Looks  a  bit  queer." 

"Perhaps  he  didn't  change.  Perhaps  he  was 
like  that  all  the  time  inside." 

"I'm  sure  of  it."  he  admitted,  "but  he  never 
wrote  like  that ' 

"Did  you.  before?"  she  asked  suddenly. 

•  A  fellow  couldn't." 

"Until  you  did  your  fsther  had  no  way  of 
Knowing  what  you  were  like.  Inside,  hsd  he? ■ 

"Mother  had." 

Miss  Davis  glanced  up  in  spite  or  herself 
and  met  those  smiling  grey  eyes  of  his. 

•Her  picture  Is  on  his  desk."  she  said. 
Yes.    If  she  were  alive.  I'd  say  she  had 
dictated  thoae  letters  herself.   But  she  isn't." 
And  yet  ■ 

"That  leaves  only  you.  It  looks  as  though 
you  figured  a  whole  lot  in  the  correspondence." 

"Please,"  she  said.  "I  am  very  busy."  She 
slipped  a  sheet  of  psper  into  her  machine  and 
wrote  as  follows. 

"New  York.  N  Y. 

"Dear  Sirs,— In  re  your  favor  asking  for  ten 
niuiton  three-inch  bolts,  would  say  that  we 
can  deliver  the  same  In  ten  million  days  for 
ten  million  dollars,  provided  all  good  men 
rally  to  the  aid  of  their  country   Por  now 

la  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  rally  "  and 

so  on.  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Oraydon  Flske,  Jr  .  grew  tired  of  listening 
to  the  monotonous  clicking  and  went  back  to 
his  desk,  where  he  belonged. 


Office  Cossip 
I  ONO  before  the  office  began  to  gossip.  Miss 
*~*  Darts  knew  that  Junior  was  paying  her  a 
great  deal  more  attention  than  he  was  Justi- 
fied in  doing.  She  did  not  sttempt  to  dodge 
the  fact.  Nor  did  she  attempt  to  dodge  other 
facts  that  followed  in  natural  sequence.  Had 
Graydon  Plske.  Jr..  been  anyone  else  on 
earth  other  than  Graydon  Plske.  Jr.— No. 
that  was  not  quite  correct,  either.  He  bad  to 
oc  Just  who  he  was  to  make  her  so  miserably 
happy  and  so  happily  miserable.  He  had  to  J 
be  someone  who  had  come  Into  her  life  and 
info  the  secret  raceaaei  of  her  heart  before  be- 
inz  fully  identified  as  a  tall,  long-legged 
everyday  man.  He  was  so  much  more  formid-. 
alie  now.  eo  much  more  difficult  to  advise.  " 

But  her  chief  Job  after  all.  waa  not  to  ad-| 
vise  him.  but  to  advise  herself.  And  that  she! 
proceeded  to  do  It  mas  simple  enough.  Hhe 
hsd  only  to  remind  herself  of  certain  obvious  I 
truths:  that,  ss  a  young  woman  with  a  bust-) 
neas  career  at  stake,  she  must  watch  her  step; I 
that  her  obligation  was  to  Plake.  Br.  and[ 
that,  if  she  allowed  thl*  thing  to  go  any  far- 
ther, tt  would  be  her  own  fault  Por  there  isl 
always  one  thing  any  woman  can  do,  and  thatl 
la.  make  herself  practically  inaccessible. 

And  so,  whenevrr  Oraydon  came  toward! 
her  desk,  sh?  proceeded  to  write  another  let-, 
le?  in  re  ten  thousand  three -Inch  bolts.  She 
must  have  written  fifty  of  them  during  the 
month  of  August.  When  be  discovered  bee 
luncheon  place,  she  changed  to  another. 

It  was  the  next  morning  thsl  Flske,  JrJ, 
sealed  himself  at  his  father's  desk  and  pressed! 
the  buzzer  Miss  Deris  took  her  notebook  and) 
responded,  as  It  wss  her  duty  to  do 

"Dictation,  please."'  began  young  PUke 

Hhe  seated  herseir  opened  h«r  no'«"book, 
and  sat  with  pencil  poised. 

You  might  head  this  personal  and  con-j 
ndentlal."  said  Oraydon.  Jr 

She  did  so. 

"My  dear  Miss  Davis."  he 
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At  the  White  Miller's 


By 

GEORGh  IM-  ARSON 


I 


Vale  of  Glencoe  Is  approached  from 
Whycocomagh  over  a  white  ribbon  of 
road  that  twist*  and  turns  amid  small 
hllla  on  the  hips  of  which  the  white  farm- 
houses of  Cape  Breton  gleam  like  marble 
against  green  forests  of  hardwood  and  pine 
on  hllla  the  distant  summits  of  which  disclose 
the  tin,  figure*  of  grazing  sheep. 

The  country  flattens  out  and  the  Vale  of 
Olrncoe  lies  revealed  In  all  its  beauty  aa  a 
tiny  bit  of  Scotland  planted  here  Of  the  fifty 
families  in  the  vale,  all  but  four  or  five  are 
Campbells  or  Mac  Donalds,  direct  descendant* 
of  thoae  who  gave  bloody  fame  to  their  name 
two  hundred  years  ago  when.  In  an  older 
Glencoe.  In  Scotland,  the  MacDonald  clan,  to 
seal  the  peace  Just  made,  invited  the  Camp* 
bills  to  be  their  guest*. 

All  the  Campbells  came  and  for  six  weeks  of 
merrymaking  partook  of  such  hospitality  as 
only  Highland  hearts  may  know,  the  Mac- 
Donald- ttlinWI  ou»  fig  the*  very  beds  for 
them.  Bui  the  jt*af  or  the  Campbells  carried 
I  1  'ers  of  Plre  and  Sword, "  a  divine  revelation 
privately  received  by  him  that  ail  the  Mar- 
Donalds,  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Campbells, 
must  be  put  to  the  sword.  And  in  the  night 
they  arose  and  slew  their  hosts  In  their  beds. 
That  was  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe.  But  In 
Cape  Breton  the  two  clans  now  dwell  to- 
gether In  amity. 

The  White  Miller  lived  in  the  vale  and  then- 
was  to  be  a  "Scotch  picnic"  at  his  mills  that 
day.  The  name  aroused  curiosity  and  invited 
question  "O  Alec  MacDonald  s  his  name."  a 
neighbor  said,  "but  of  course  nobody  calls  him 
that.  He's  the  White  Miller"."  There  was 
glamor  and  great  color  in  that  fact,  one  felt 
one  was  stepping  into  an  unknown  world  con- 
jured from  the  past. 

The  White  Miller  s  quite  comfortable."  his 
neighbors  aid.  A  low -spreading  group  of 
white  buildings  In  the  heart  of  the  vale,  a  grist 
mill  run  by  a  water  wheel  beside  a  dam  on 
a  hurling  trout  stream,  a  sawmill  and  a  card- 
ing mill  confirmed  it.  Here,  all  In  the  vale 
brought  their  logs  to  be  sawed,  their  grain  to 
be  ground,  and  the  wool  from  the  backs  of 
those  sheep  on  the  hill-tops  to  be  carded  ere 
they  took  It  home  to  spin  and  weave  into 
homespun  cloth. 

Patriarchal  Miller 

'MITE  like  his  buildings,  the  White  Miller 
towered,  in  spite  of  his  seventy-odd 
years,  a  patriarch  or  noble  proportions,  a  good 
six-foot-four  of  rough-cast  Scots  bone  and 
muscle,  the  snowy  white  of  his  coarse  and 
p'entlful  hair  contrasting  with  the  ruddy  red 
of  his  strongly  marked  features. 

In  a  land  where  every  man's  patronymic 
d«pcnds  upon  his  physical  appearance,  some 
act  of  his  life,  his  place  of  residence,  those  of 
his  parents  or  tome  ancient  similar  associa- 
tion or  his  family,  the  White  Miller,  because 
of  his  mills,  his  white  hair  and  white  build- 
ings was  the  White  Miller,  "Mhuiller  Bahn 
in  the  Gaelic,  or  "Alaistair  Bahn."  "White 
Alexander."  never  by  any  chance,  plain  Alex- 
ander MacDonald.  That  would  be  only  the 
Fugli.«h:  and  besides  there  were  many  Alex- 
onder  MacDonalds  there,  but  only  one  "White 
Alec  "  He  peered  under  shaggy  brows  at  the 
young  woman  amongst  his  visitors.  "Has  she 
the  Gaelic?" 
"No." 

•  Where  was  she  brought  up?"  indignantly. 

For  an  immense  distance  in  either  direction, 
both  sides  of  the  road  and  all  the  surround- 
ing fields  were  covered  with  the  spring  wagon:, 
buggies  and  little  cars  of  the  vale  and  of  all 
l he  countryside  for  many  miles  about;  the 
empty  shafts  of  the  former  tilted  skywards 
1'ke  a  forest  of  spears  while  their  horses 
nibbled  contentedly  at  piles  of  hay  against 
the  sprawling  rail  fences. 


All  ages  and  conditions  of  men.  women  and 
children  were  In  attendance  at  the  picnic, 
which  although  starting  early  in  the  forenoon, 
was  to  last  well  into  the  following  mon.  bj 
Except  for  the  benefit  of  visitors,  all  conver- 
sation was  carried  on  in  the  Gaelic.  The 
entire  occasion  was  merely  In  the  ordinary 
routine  of  life  for  these  descendants  or  an 
ancient  race  who  In  the  most  matter -or -fact 
way  were  thus  maintaining  their  traditions 

"Fallte  olm."  "Oood  day.  was  met  politely 
with  "Pa lite  olr  bhaln,"  "Thr  same  to  you  ';  and 
polite  inquiries  or  "An  how  L«  the  best  o'  care?" 
meaning  wire  and  children,  and  in  quiet 
corners  a  dark  bottle  cnanged  hands,  too: 
"Slalndh!"  "Your  healthf"  to  be  met  with 
•  Slaindh  duibhaln  "  "The  same  to  you."  So 
entirely  natural  was  it  that  the  very  children 
romping  in  the  miller's  yard  shouted  at  one 
another  In  the  Gaelic;  but  at  English  words 
they  stopped  abruptly  in  their  play  and 
courteously  in  kind 


/ roe  K  on  loch 

the  MacDonalds.  sometimes  called  the 
Kenlacks  because  the  MacDonald  clan 
had  lived  near  Kenloch  in  old  Scotland,  be- 
sides Alaistair  Bahn  the  White  Miller,  the 
patriarch  of  the  local  clan,  there  was  Ian 
Rudh.  John  the  Red  MacDonald;  Big  Dan  or 
Dan  Mtramlchl.  both  because  he  was  the 
biggest  Dan  MacDonald  hereabout  and  be- 
cause his  people  once  had  lived  on  the  Mira- 
michi  River  In  New  Brunswick;  Aonghaa  Iain 
a  Thaller,  Angus  John  the  Tailor  s  son;  and 
his  rather.  Iain  a  Thaller.  John  the  Tailor's 
fon  himself 

There  was  Alaistair  MacDhougall  1c  Alaistair 
Roy.  Alexander  son  or  Dougall  son  of  Red 
Sandy;  Aonftha*  Mhac  Alaistair  ic  Alaistair  ic 
Calum  Angus  son  or  Alexander  son  or  Alex- 
ander son  of  Malcolm;  Alaistair  Dhombail 
Mhor  Mlramlchl.  Alexander  MacDonald  Mlra- 
mlchl;  Aongas  dhu  Plpelr.  Black  Angus  the 
Piper;  Gentleman  William  who  was  own 
brother  to  James  the  Gentleman,  and  both  of 
them  grandsons  to  an  ancestor  who  had  served 
with  "a  gentleman  in  the  Old  Country"; 
Michael  Suggary  MacDonald.  so  called  from 
the  original  abode  or  his  family  at  Suggary 
In  Scotland:  Duncan  Campbell  Peter.  John 
Campbell  Peter's  son;  Duncan  Neil  Bahn  Mr- 
Klnnon,  Duncan  White  Nell  McKlnnon  s  son; 
Ian  a:c  a  Thaller.  John  Beaton  the  Tailor's  son. 
a  sturdy  young  man  who  was  studying  In  a 
Montreal  seminary  to  be  a  priest,  but  who. 
here  at  the  picnic  of  his  people  at  the  White 
Miller's  resumed  his  ancestry,  not  only  with- 
out affection  but  with  Just  pride. 

There  was  besides  Archie  Duncan  the 
Bleeder;  Sandy  Ronial  gobh.  Sandy  McMaster 
the  Blacksmith;  Archie  8andy  Breach.  Archie 
the  son  of  Sandy  McDonald  who  was  pitted 
with  smallpox;  John  MacDonald  Manitoba, 
who  had  resided  In  Manitoba  ror  some  years; 
Domhatl  Aonghas  Mhac  ic  Alaistair,  Duncan 
MacDonald  son  of  August  son  or  Alec;  and  be- 
sides these  men  named  ror  their  own 
characteristics  or  those  of  their  rathers  or  even 
their  mothers,,  great  rightera.  great  lovers 
great  workers;  one  was  named  John  Mac- 
Donald the  Widow  because  his  mother  was 
a  widow  which  was  the  easiest  fact  at  hand 
to  distinguish  him  from  a  host  of  other  John 
MacDonalds. 

• 

Heal  Scottish  Ham  Dancet 

\  JEN,  great  raw-boned  giants,  taciturn  and 
grim,  Scots,  decently  clad  in  black,  pretty 
girls  in  snappy  clothes,  old  women  in  bonnets 
and  playing  children  Intermingled  in  the  mov- 
ing panorama  of  the  white  Miller's  yard.  On 
a  distant  hillside  amid  the  green  of  the  forest 
gleamed  the  whiteness  of  the  Ultle  church.  Its 
tall  spire  pushing  skyward,  and  to  one  side. 


In  thr  rrntrr  i>f  thr  yard  a  wee  lassie  in  tartans  Mont  hersetr  with  Celtic 
ardor  into  the  Intricarlr,  of  the  Highland  fling. 


the  local  priest,  for  this  was  a  riock  of  High- 
land blood  and  all  were  Catholics. 

In  the  centre  of  the  yard,  a  wee  lassie  in 
tartan  kilts  flung  herself  with  Celtic,  ardor 
into  the  intricacies  of  ihe  Highland  Fling,  ac- 
companied by  a  piper- a  braw.  hairy-legged 
Highlander,  who.  as  he  piped  the  wild  air. 
strode  dreamily  up  and  down  the  lot.  oblivious 
tc  all  else  but  the  passionate  clamor  of  that 
ancient  music  of  his  race. 

Early  though  it  was  In  the  afternoon,  the  big 
barn  already  shook  with  the  ardor  of  the  main 
body  of  the  dancers.  The  harrows  and  rakes 
and  other  implements  piled  upstairs  out  of  the 
way  for  thts  occasion  shook  and  rattled 
noisily,  and  the  sleigh-bells  on  the  shafts  or 
the  cutters  and  sleighs  Jingled  merrily  in  fitful 
starts  at  each  "thrump"  of  the  dancing  feet 
below. 

The  big  room  down  there  wm  dark  and  the 


floor  was  Jammed  with  dancers  all  ^wig,  and 
two  fiddlers  sawed  valiantly  away  in  lively 
tunes  to  which  the  dancers  circled  and  swung 
with  Scotch  determination  in  all  the  figures 
or  the  square  dance  to  lusty  shouts  of  "Swlug 
her  round."  "All  the  way."  "Grand  right  and 
left";  four  sets  going  at  a  time  and  the  moving 
figures  barely  discernible  through  cloudi  of 
rising  dust  which  no  one  heeded. 

But  they  took  I  heir  pleasure  sadly  with  stem 
and  serious  mien  befitting  their  race;  my  own 
feet  I  could  not  keep  from  tapping,  bul  no  one 
else  was  moved;  they  danced  grimly  with  few 
signs  of  Joy.  but  with  every  Scottish  indication 
of  stern  pleasure:  only  occasionally  some  wild 
fpint  surrertng  rrom  repressed  emotions  he  no 
longer  could  conceal  gave  vent  to  the  wild 
Highland  cry  of  his  race,  aboriginal  and 
primitive  in  Its  ferocious  Joy.  and  once  a  hand- 
some years  daredevil  of  a  MacDonald  worked 


his  shoulders,  Tung  his  reet.  shouted  cheerily 
and  wonder  or  wonders— laughed,  but  that 
was  received  in  a  stony  silence  marked  only 
by  the  whine  or  the  riddle  and  the  steady 
pound  or  reel  on  the  rioor. 

I  ijcminato  Sassenach 

CCORN1NO  such  fancy  new-ranglrd  things 
k  as  these  square  dances  and  the  effeminate 
Sassenach  music  of  the  fiddles  in  one  of  the 
t mailer  buildings  the  older  people  danced  with 
great  vigor  and  more  Joy  than  the  younger 
ones.  8cotch  fours,  reels  and  solo  dances  to 
the  tune  of  the  pipes;  and  at  times  the  smaller 
children  Joined  (hem.  One  of  the  Campbells. 
Donena.  a  dainty  little  ten-year-old  girl, 
danced  with  precision,  grace  and  dignity  an  old 
Scotch  solo  which  brought  from  her  elders 
v.ild  Highland  ones  or  proud  acclaim 

Amid  these  older  people  each  dance  was  a 


ceremony  unto  Itself,  and  one  set  only  I 
the  floor  while  all  others  watched  with  faces 
less  grave  than  thoae  of  the  dancers  as  they 
stepped  the  Intricate  measures  of  dances  as 
eld  as  their  race,  taught  them  by  their  home 
hearth  in  childhood  so  that  no  shouts  of 
direction  now  marred  the  beat  or  their  reel 
nor  the  poetry  or  their  movement;  each 
dancer  knew  his  steps,  the  men  bowed  and  the 
women  held  their  skirts  out  fan  wise  between 
thumbs  and  fingers,  as  with  an  ineffable 
grace  that  erased  all  other  impressions,  thay 
curtsied  to  their  partners,  spun  lightly  on 
their  toes  and  raised  their  arms  aloft  with  the 
graceful  sweep  of  birds  wings 

/m/>/,vsM     l)it>mf\  anil  < .  rnco 

'"pHE  older  they  were,  the  better  they  danced. 

Mrs  Matt  Hawley  was  eighty- four  and 
the  best  of  the  lot.  The  men  were  shy  and 
needed  coaxing  to  perform  before  so  many 
strangers,  but  the  women  had  no  such  trouble, 
and  each  woman  wheedled  and  coaxed  her  man 
until  she  hftd  him  in  the  ring  and  a  four 
made  up,  and  once  started  the  men  for- 
get all,  else  but  the  braw  pound  of  the  pipes 
and  the  instinctive  following  of  their  feet. 

With  grave  faces  they  danced.  Donald  Mar- 
Donald.  Widow  Plnlay.  Big  Dan  Mlramlchl. 
James  MacDonald  Oentleman  and  Mrs.  Matt 
Hawley.  whose  ardor  nothing  could  stop,  and  It 
was  not  until  the  last  wall  or  the  pipes  and  the 
last  stump  cJ  their  heels  on  the  floor  that  the 
silence  was  broken  by  a  frenzy  of  shouts  and 
wild  calls  in  which  the  characteristic  Highland 
cry  rose  high  above  all  others. 

A  stove  so  large  It  could  not  be  got  Into  the 
house  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  miller's  yard  In 
a  temporary  ahed  that  was  open  on  all  sides 
to  views  of  the  mountains  of  food  it  disgorged 

ligures  of  women  almost  as  stalwart  as  therr 
blg -boned  men  carried  it  in  endless  proces- 
sion to  the  long  tables  of  the  big  room  where, 
with  true  Highland  hospitality,  eating  and 
drinking  went  on  all  day  and  night. 

Dignity  marked  the  women,  and  in  spite  of 
their  generous  proportions,  beauty  shone  ra 
many  for  their  figures  were  not  the  result  of 
self-indulgence  but  of  the  generous  moulds 
a  nature,  and  one  woman,  a  giantess  six  and 
a  half  reet  tall,  was  remarkable  ror  the  grace 
of  her  body  and  the  perfect  proportion  of  her 
noble  features. 

Scraps  of  conversation  wafted  by:  "He  wass 
a  MacTonaJt.  One  owf  of  the  erasy  Mac- 
Tonalta!" 

-I  tell  you  who  toll  me  this  whateffer  las 
Ho  wass  ToctoT—  He  wass  Toe  tor  ant  a 
Protestant,  but  he  wass  a  chentlemanP 

A  man  from  Mabou  was  singing  too  notefly 
In  the  dining-room,  and  the  waiting  women 
did  not  like  It.  The  White  Miller  himself, 
mixing  among  his  guests,  encountered  the  man 
He  pulled  his  coat  off,  raging  at  the  younger 
men  who  had  suffered  the  man  from  Mabou' 
if  you  rellows  cant  pull  off  your  coat  at 
thirty.  IT!  pull  mine  off  at  seventy r  but  the 
man  from  Mabou  slunk  shame-facedly  away. 

He  is  goot.  Alalsdalr  Bahn."  said  one  man 
who  had  observed  this  scene.  "He  can  lick 
any  man  owf  hla  pig  ant  heafy" 

"Yes."  seriously  agreed  the  one  addressed 
"He  Is  like  that  man  who  said :  There  las  only 
one  petter  man  than  me  and  that  las  my 
sister!'  The  White  Miller  would  be  a  hart 
man  in  a  right,  Inteed  " 

The  vale  was  a  Liberal  hotbed  The  White 
Miller  said:  "I  may  turn  Presbyterian  but  I 
will  nefer  turn  Conservative!" 

And  as  the  guests  departed,  the  patriarch  of 
Glencoe  towered  above  them:    "And  tld  you 
enchoy  yourself    .    .    .?    Well,  I  am  glat 
Come  to  see  me  again.   Prlng  anything 
you  like  but  don't  prlng  a  Conservative!" 


Famous  Canadian  Singer  Has  Pioneered 


1  Precious  Pocket 


HpHE    famous    Canadian    singer.  Juliette 
Gauttler  de  la  Verendrye.  is  an  outstand- 
ing figure  in  the  world  or  music  today,  as  her 
ancestor  de  la  Verendrye  when  he  discovered 
the  Canadian  Rockies.    It  Is  unquestionably 
true  that  the  pioneer  spirit  runs  through  not 
one  generation,  but  many.   Her  work  is  unique 
I  lor  she  combined    music   and  anthropology 
irn  iii' ally  -  in  reality  pioneer  work    and  no 
person  in  any  country  could  be  better  quali- 
fied, or  have  worked  with  more  eminent  men 
in  ihe  musical  and  scientific  world. 

Miss  Gaultier  was  trained  for  the  opera 
under  Vlnceruo  Lombard!,  teacher  of  Caruso 
She  won  high  honors  as  a  violin  pupil  or  Jeno 
Hubaii,  ond  was  the  only  Canadian  accepted 

'  as  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Budapest, 
In  the  Held  of  anthropology  she  has  worked 
with  Diamond  Jenness,  anthropologist  or  the 
Stefansson  Canadian  Arctic  expedition,  study- 
ing the  Eskimo  language  with  this  collector 
She  has  also  had  the  distinction  or  working 
with  the  internationally  known  explorer.  Vilh- 
jalmur  Stcrartsson  He  has  said  of  her  singing 
Except  for  her  cultivated  voice.  Miss  Oaul'irr 

,  sings  Eskimo  songs  Just  like  an  Eskimo.  Her 
work,  therefore,  has  great  scientific,  as  well  as 
musical  value  ' 

The  folklore  and  music  or  many  countries 
has  long  attracted  the  singer.  Small  hamlets 
in  Hungary.  Oermany.  Italy.  Austria  and 
various  European  countries,  fascinated  her 
in  the  early  years  or  her  career  In 
those  days  she  liked  to  get  in  touch  with  gipsies 
and  peasants,  lor  their  rolk  music  always  had 
an  especial  appeal,  and  she  sang  with  them  in 
their  native  tongue  This  was  a  passing 
phase,  lor  operatic  roles,  both  abroad  and  in 
this  country  were  noon  part  of  her  work 
Making  a  success  or  this  it  lost  much  or  its 
romance  and  the  pioneer  Instinct  Insisted  on 
forging  unknown  trails  In  the  musical  world 

The  call  of  the  primitive  was  obeyed  and  the 
longing  to  know  something  of  barbaric  music 
dominated  her  love  lor  opera.  She  questioned 
,rw»w  American  primitives  got  more  human 
elements  Into  their  rhythm  than  people  of 
'Luropean  countries.  This  was  unsolved  till 
t.p  actually  lived  in  Indian  encampments,  till 


she  knew  the  chier  and  his  tribe,  visited  In 
their  tepees  and  sat  by  their  fire*. 

The  gathering  of  these  songs  was  a  dirricult 
matter.  Many  were  collected  by  Dr  Edward 
Saplr.  Manus  Barbeau  and  the  National 
Museum  of  Canada.  James  Talt  and  some  by 
Miss  Gauliler  Indians  are  shy.  reticent  and 
f.upersensitlve  and  for  this  reason  the  work 
of  collecting  ts  slow  and  often  arduous. 

One  night  at  dusk  during  her  Brat  visit, 
she  decided  to  take  a  stroll  On  leaving  the 
rectory  she  saw  a  camp  fire  in  front  of  a  tepee. 
It  was  almost  dark -one  or  those  still,  quiet 
nights  which  are  so  beautiful  in  the  foothills  of 
Ihe  Canadian  Rockies— when  she  reached  the 
tepee  and  was  greeted  by  three  Indiana  A 
word  or  two  was  exchanged,  but  there  was  a 
momentary  estrangement  and  she  sat  in 
silence  watching  the  stars  peep  out  one  by  one 
Miss  Gaultier  was.  however,  ready  for  the  oc- 
casion and  asked  if  they  had  a  tom-tom  It 
was  produced  and  she  tapped  it  several  time* 
before  singing  one  of  their  own  melodies.  Sur- 
prise and  rapt  attention  was  depicted  on  each 
fnce  as  her  glorious  mexxo-soprana  voice  ran* 
out  in  song  arter  song,  breaking  the  silence  of 
the  fading  twilight. 

Then  old  Cecil,  a  veteran  of  ninety -two,  tried 
to  return  her  kindness  by  singing  a  haunting 
melody  of  bygone  days  After  he  narrated 
how  the  Stoneys  came  into  the  Rockies  and 
ettcd  the  hardships  of  his  ancestors.  It  it  in 
similar  ways  that  anthropologists  and  Miss 
Gaultier  have  collected  the  barbaric  and 
primitive  songs  She  notatea  them  with  the 
old  of  her  violin  It  should  be  staled  each 
Indian  song,  sung  or  chanted,  la  true  to  the 
dialect  of  each  tribe  A  tom-tom  and  some- 
times rattles  are  used  The  same  can  be  said 
of  her  Eskimo  songs,  as  Mr  Slefanaaon  af- 
firmed. 

Many  of  the  French -Canadian  aonga  were 
sung  for  the  first  time  by  this  French-Cana- 
dian Her  latest  contribution  to  the  musical 
world  are  the  religious  miracle  songs  or  Acadia, 
dating  back  to  the  sixteenth  century  A  re- 
cital or  these  songs,  also  the  noeU  of  New 
France,    was    given    In    St  Marka-ln-the- 

Many  of 


r.oels  were  sung  by  the  Huron  Indians  In  1640, 
having  been  translated  Into  their  language  by 
Brebeuf.  one  of  the  first  missionaries. 

This  well-known  singer  is  an  authority  on 
Canadian  folk  music,  Eskimo  and  Indian  folk 
music  and  one  which  Canada  ran  be  Justly 
proud  in  claiming  as  her  own 


n  /in  Be  n  oi  Leaving 

It  had  already  struck  thr  midnight  hour 
when  Brown  heard  a  clattering  noise  outside 
his  home  He  investigated  and  round  his 
neighbor  moving. 

"Leaving  us.  Smith?"  he  asked 

"Right,  first  go."  said  the  other 

"What  tnt  iMtjsjfilMUt* 

"No." 

"The  rent  hasn't  been  raised?" 

"No.  that  a  why  I'm  leaving 

"But  surely- Great  8cott!  you  don't,  object 
to  that,  do  you?" 

"No."  aald  Smith,  "not  in  the  least,  but  the 
landlord  does." 

Trustworthy 

A  man  mortgaged  his  home  to  buy  an 
automobile  Then  he  went  around  and  tried 
to  mortgage  the  car  to  get  morwy  to  build  a 
garairr 

How  are  you  going  to  buy  gas?"  curiously 
inquired  the  man  of  whom  the  loan  was 
asked 

"Well,  replied  the  other  slowly,  "if  I  own 
a  house,  a  car  and  a  garage.  I  should  think 
my  dealer  would  be  willing  to  trust  me  ftp. 


A  beautilul  creature  named 
Once  stepped  on  an  empty  banannah 

An  act  IndlscreK,  . 

For  her  feet  left  the  street 
In  a  very 


A  fellow  who  thought  hr  was 
Took  a  poke  at  a  pugilist  rough 
From  the  rents  in  his  clothes 
And  the  shape  of  his  nothea. 
It  was  thought  he  had 


■r*  days  think  the  books  written  in  the  lost 
century  by  Thomas  Carlyle  are  hard  lo  un- 
derstand or  too  long  to  read.  His  books  on 
the  French  Revolution,  the  life  of  Cromwell 
and  the  lire  or  Frederick  the  Great,  with  most 
of  the  rest  of  his  seventy-five  volumes,  rest  on 
library  shelves  or  are  read  by  the  few  who 
take  time  to  study  and  lo  think  in  Hits  age 
of  hurry  and  of  play.  It  was  not  so  when 
your  grandfathers  were  young.  Then  most 
Educated  j>eople  read  the  essays,  biographies 
and  histories  written  by  thLs  wonderful  man 
Thomas  Carlyle  was  born  at  Ecclefechan.  a 
tillage  in  Scotland.  In  1795.  oi  parents  who 
were  industrious  but  not  rich  He  was  as 
rugged  as  the  land  on  which  he  was  bred 
but  he  was  honest  and  tender-hearted  How- 
ever great  and  famous  Carlyle  became  he 
never  forgot  his  home,  his  country  or  his  own 
people. 

From  the  time  he  went  to  the  university 
a  homespun-clad  youth  to  the  end  of  his  life 
in  Iftfll  he  wrote  to  the  people  at  home  Thr 
first  letter  was  written  to  his  mother  thank- 
ing her  for  the  "bra  white  sock.',  thr 
ond  the  butter    Many  followed,  for  few 
have  loved  a  mother  more  dearly.  , 

His  sister.  Jenny,  who  became  Mrs  Ait  ken 
took  his  mother's  place  when  she  died  The 
busy  woman  did  not  always  find  time  to  write, 
and  her  brother  In  London  begged  for  news 
"I  cannot  do  without  your  dispatches.  I  must 
learn  how  it  fares  with  you  and  the  rest  or 
them  '  Sometimes  the  great  man  told  or  Ite 
people  lv  met  and  the  books  he  was  writing, 
but  oftener  the  letters  were  about  home  and 
the  affairs  of  home  Mrs  Altken  pnw.erved 
hsw  brother's  letters  and  after  her  death  her 
daughter.  Margaret,  took  care  of  them  Now 
Miss  Altken  Is  a  very  old  lady  At  eighty-four 
•he  cannot  expect  to  bre  much  longer 
she  made  up  her  mind  lo  give  the  letters, 
which  there  are  Ton  altogether,  to  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Scotland.  It  la  a  verr  pre- 
cious gift  No  doubt  most,  if  not  all.  the  let- 
ters will  be  published  for  all  who  wish  to  read 
them  They  will  enable  us  to  see  the  life  of 
a  bygon*  time  and  to  feel  how  close  were  tne 
ties  that  bound  the  heart  of  Thomas  Carlyle 
•o  hLs  Scottish  home  In  the  meantime  the 
older  boys  and  girls  will  find  "Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship"  neither  dun  nor  too  hard  to 


If 
of 


Dictated,  But  Not  Read 


•  Continued  From  Preceding  Pagei 

"Mi  .  Plske!'  6he  exclaimed. 

"Well,  this  seems  to  be  the  only  way  I  can 
reach  you." 

i  :n  enly  supposed  lo  uke  business  letter*  " 

-What  about  those  letters?" 

"Thc>  were  different     Your  rather  " 

'  He  didn't  know  anything  about  them.  I've 
talked  with  him  enough  to  know  that." 

'Then  your  mother  " 

"She  knew. '  he  said,  and  nodded  toward 
her  picture  on  the  desk  "See,  she's  smiling 
now." 

So  she  was.  a  wlnrome,  encouraging,  ap- 
proving smile. 
Fiske.  Jr.,  leaned  toward  Connie  Davis. 

IP  underfill  Lot  tors 

Ctfi  knew  Mforg  and  she  knows  now."  he 
^  hurried  on  Those  were  wonderful  letters 
y.  <i  wrote,  more  wonderful  than  you  realize 
At  first  I  couldni  understand,  because,  while 
they  helped  me  to  ree  .»tni*ht  through  a  lot  of 
sentiment,  they  lelt  me  with  all  my  dreams. 
X  was  kind  of  alow,  at  first,  about  getting  that. 
I  guess  my  pride  was  hurt.  Then  mother 
showed  me  how -well,  I  was  in  the  right 
church,  but.  in  the  wrong  pew  Then— the 
trouble  was— oh.  thunder,  it  sounds  crazy 
when  ycu  trv  to  say  It  I  was  in  love  with 
you  all  the  time,  only  I  hadn't  met  you." 

Quite  unconsciously,  to  cover  her  confusion. 
Mi»  Davis  began  to  make  pot  hooks  in  her 
notebook 

"That  *  if . '  he  nodded  "Take  it  down  Say 
that  the  mcment  I  came  into  thi*  office  a.nd 
saw  you.  I  knew  everything  Id  been  dream- 
ing was  about  you.  that  " 

Mlss  Da vi*  rose. 

"1  cant."  she  stammered.    "I  mustn't." 

He  was  betide  her,  holding  her  hand,  note- 
book and  all. 

"It  sounds  queer "  he  admitted,  "and  tt'i 
gotng  to  take  you  a  little  while  to  get  used  to 
It.  Connie.  But  there's  no  use  trying  to  run 
away  from  the  idea.  You  shone  through  those 
Ir-rrrs  like  a  star  through  the  dark  And.  a 
you  keep  your  eye*  shut  any  longer,  I'm  going 
to  klsa  you  " 

She  opened  them  wide  at  thai 


"Your  rather,"  she  exclaimed. 

With  his  arm  about  her  waist,  he  raced 
the  picture  on  the  desk  as  he  had  faced  a 
duplicate  picture  on  his  desk  at  college.  He 
could  have  asked  for  nothing  more  In  the  way 
o!  approval  than  he  received  from  that 

In  desperation  Connie  added. 

"Your  father!" 

And  at  that  precise  moment,  the  door 
opened  and  Flake.  Sr.,  stepped  In.  Perhaps  he 
was  surprised.  Certainly  he  had  a  right  to  be. 
The  Flake  Manufacturing  Co.  was  concerned 
with  the  making  of  bolts  and  not  with  the 
manufacture  or  romance  But  neither  his 
son  nor  Miss  Davis  looked  as  though  they  had 
anything  to  be  ashamed  of  The  boy  stepped 
forward,  still  holding  Connie's  pink  fingers, 
which  she  tried  lo  work  loose  and  could  not. 

Flske.  Sr..  placed  a  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"Yes."  he  said    "I  know.    Hla  mother  told 

me    And  "  there  was  a  catch  In  his 

"we  re  very  glad ." 


The  club  bore  was  In  his  deadliest  form  For 
two  solid  hours  he  had  been  boasting  of  his 
escapee  from  death  while  shooting  in  the  Jun- 
Rlr     At  last  he  paused  and  gased 

!ocm. 

"You  fellows  have  never  known 
like  those,  have  you?"  he  esk«»ri 
To  his  surprise  one  man  nodded. 
I  was  once  stranded  in  a  forest  with  a  gun 
and  only  one  bullev  this'membsr  aald 

"Really?"  commented  the  bore  "And  how 
old  you  manage  to  get  away  with  your  life?" 
The  other  man  smiled. 
"While  I  was  wondering  whether  I  at 
IftNVt  or  not."  he  said,  "eight  ducks  flew 
I  fired,  end  the  bullet  paseed  through  ail  their 
heads  In  falling  the  ducks  hit  the  branch  of 
a  tree  This  came  down  and  caught  a 
on>  the  head  In  Nl  death  throes  the 
kicked  a  rabbit     This  came  mil 

sir  nnd  knocked  me  into  the  stream.  »r»d 

of  nstt- 


I  came  up  with  my 


full 


Certain  hotels  advertise  that  they  mt-  it* 
rial   rooms   ror  reducing   figures  We 
take  our  bill  Into  one  of 
a  e  pay  it  Punch, 
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Product  of  Victorian 
Era  Has  Modern 

Outlook 


CIR  JOSEPH  AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN.  His 
13  Britannic  Majesty  *  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affaire,  to  five  him  his  full 
name  and  title,  is  one  of  the  many  enigmas 
in  British  poiitica.  On  the  one  hand  hi-s 
youthiul  carnage,  debonair  appearance  and 
charming  manner  belie  the  sixty-four  years 
he  carries  so  easily  Indeed,  to  many  people 
in  England,  partly  because  hia  name  Kill  re- 
calls memories  of  his  illustrious  father,  "Owd 
Joe"  Chamberlain  and  partly  because  he  lias 
only  within  comparatively  recent  years  be- 
come a  luminary  in  British  politic*.  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  is  still  regarded  In  most  respects 
as  a  young  man.  writes  T.  J.  C.  Hartyn.  in  The 
Living  Age 

On  the  other  hand.  8ir  Austen  is  the  product 
of  the  old  order  of  politicians,  with  the  saving 
grace  of  a  modem  outlook  and  an  extra- 
ordinary background  of  long  accumulated 
knowledge  and  experience  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  has  ever  been  a  Foreign  Secretary  In  all 
British  history  so  well  trained  for  the  onerous 
duties  of  his  high  position.  There  have  been 
Foreign  Secretaries  of  greater  force  and 
stronger  personality,  but  none  has  brought 
greater  tact  and  understanding  to  bear  upon 
the  ever  Intricate  problems  of  British  foreign 
|K>ticy.  It  is  because  of  this  and  because  of  his 
alert  appearance  that  the  mind  immediately 
v-arma  to  the  conception  of  a  man  old  in  ex- 
perience, young  In  outlook,  and  modern  in 
fympathy  despite  his  yearn  and  his  Victorian 
antecedents. 

The  paradox  strikes  more  deeply,  perhaps; 
It  befflns  in  his  personal  appearance.  In  his 
right  eye  he  wears  a  monocle,  commonly  held 
to  be  a  symbol  of  aristocratic  lineage,  but  In 
his  case  it  denotes  no  more  than  weak  vision, 
lor  certainly  not  a  duke,  not  an  earl  nor  even 
a  baron  is  numbered  among  his  ancestors  He 
is  a  political  proletarian,  and  a  very  dis- 
tinguished ode.  Of  blue  blood  there  la  not  a 
trace,  despite  his  noble  bearing.  It  i*  true 
that  he  might  have  been  a  peer  many  years 
ago.  but  although  the  King  has  offered  to 
create  lUm  an  earl,  he' has  steadfastly  refused 
to  be  elevated  to  the  peerage.  One  suspects 
that  his  attitude  was  not  governed  so  much  by 
personal  dislike  of  honors  since  he  has  given 
way  to  King  Georges  Insistent  demand  that 
he  accept  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  as  by  a  reluctance  to  retire  from  the 
active  forum  of  politics  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons into  the  somnolent,  red-plush  environ- 
ment Of  the  House  of  Lord:. 

Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  Is  the  son  of  the 
late  Joseph  Chamberlain  a  wealthy  maker  of 
screws  and  other  useful  things,  whose  im- 
maculate attire,  orchids,  and  fiery  speeches 
were  sensations  in  the  age  of  long  skirts  and 
numerous  petticoats.  In  Sir  Austen  «.  case  the 
orchid  is  missing,  but  lis  place  is  usually  taken 
by  a  gardenia,  a  white  carnation,  or  some 
other  small  and  inexpensive  flower.  His  speech 
lacks  his  fathers  fire,  but  makes  up  for  that 
quality  by  Us  easy  flowing  precision.  More 
than  any  other  ministers,  his  speeches  are 
gems  of  pure  thought,  plain  to  the  point,  with- 
out any  vacuity  whatever  On  the  occasion 
of  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
some  thirty-five  yean  ago.  Gladstone -at  one 
time  possibly  Joseph  Chamberlains  bitterest 
enemy  erased  the  floor  to  congratulate  the 
Utter  on  his  son  s  remarkable  beginning  It  is 
recorded  that  "Joe."  tears  in  his  eyes,  thanked 
the  Grand  Old  Man  with  a  silent  grip  of  stM 
hand.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  Sir 
Austen  has  more  than  justified  the  promise 
of  that  first  speech 

Austen  was  the  apple  of  his  father  s  eye  He 
was  deliberately  reared  for  politics,  and  no 
expense  was  spared  in  securing  for  him  tbt 
beat  training  and  tuition  HI*  father  was  de- 
termined to  give  his  ww  the  advantages  Uist 
he  himself  had  lacked. 


Industry  of  Lighting 
Improve*  H  ith 

Haft/flit  \ 

I  F  the  streets  look  a  little  brighter  or  if  the 
home*  are  not  quite  so  dull  as  in  1920.  that 
may  be  due  to  improvements  in  toe  lighting 
industry  since  that  time  If  this  industry  had 
stood  still  during  the  period  from  1030  to  19T7 
we  should  have  paid  89 .000.000  000  for  light  in- 
stead of  $7,000  000.000  In  an  analysis  by 
flflprl—  W  Apple  ton.  appearing  in  The  Na- 
UonaJ  Electric  Light  Association  Bulletin, 
the  savings  are  given  a*  follows  I3O0 000.000* 
or  eleven  per  cent  from  lower  lamp  prtoes. 
SMO.0On.OnO.  or  twenty -Ave  per  cent  from 
lover  current  price*,  and  11.300.000  000  ft 
per  cent    from    the    higher  effl- 


Justice  Riddell  Is  Prolific  Writer 


/  niccrsity    Eeader   U  CM 
(  /\/{.  Hrom ho-liuster- 
Tourist-(,uidc 


r-yym:  n  norabi*  eft  Justice  William  H.n- 
I     wfck    Uddefi    Hal  Rrrttttfl    ..i,.  CM 

hook 

Judy  Hid.l.-i;  i-rVuAhile  sihorl  teacher  and 
n '-'l..  ni  student    internal ionalh  t ■  i r  1  •: 

and  raconteur  supreme,  is  one  of  Canada's 
most  interesting  authors 

M<    mii  Hi''..-  of  '!)<•  .'k!  newapapti  drl.n. 

•ion.  o!  new  :!  a  do«  hues  a  man.  thai  &  or- 
dinal .    tin:  if  a  man  biicf>  a  dog   tha' s  new 

it  Mr.  Jttstlce  Riddell  produces  a  literal  v 
opus  every  once  in  a  while,  that  is  just  what 
the  Canadian  citizenry  has  come  to  gratefully 
expect.  But  if  a  year  were  to  pass  without  his 

doing  that    »■  -iKS     he   >■••«  s    indeed  Mad 

news 

Hie  current  book  Is  dedicated  "to  Dr. 
tiuroon  Hair-  and  the  SUIT  of  the  Canadian 
Sexual  HvgiMi-  Council  '  Which  introduces 
one  to  another  phase  of  HH  BMUO  ff—lflttj 
For  years  he  has  been  interested  in  dragging 
.IT  1 1  'h*1  liK'lit  mil  •  'a*.  itragon.'  that  \>:<  \ 
npoq  human  W  v  therefore,  as  president  of 
the  Canadian  Social  H>glene  Council  that  he 
put>:iahe»  a  tr.f  MtJ  MM  of  the  Wsftl 

/if  Hieronymus  Fracas  tori  us  who,  in  1530,  be- 
came the  first  publicist  of  social  hygiene  bv 
■rritcQg  prose  and  poetry  with  a  medical  slant  . 

That  is  the  Riddell  formula.  The  formullst 
becomes  interested  in  a  subject,  masters  it. 
and  then  writes  about  it.  He  has  been  doing 
that  for  years. 

Oo  to  the  Toronto  Reference  Library  and 
look  up  "Riddell.  William  Renwlck"  You 
will  find  131  cards  In  the  section  devoted  to 
Looks  and  authors. 

Each  of  these  does  not  Index  an  individual 
book,  of  course  Essays,  published  addresses 
are  listed.  But  on  the  other  hand,  many  of 
these  cards  are  packed  with  half  a  dozen 
listed  essays. 

Those  131  cards  form,  really,  the  index  to 
the  story  of  a  great  life  A  kind  of  Canadian 
eaga.  Glance  through  them  and  be  amazed 
by  the  range  of  subjects  they  index;  at  the 
flexibility  and  clarity  of  the  mind  of  which 
they  afford  you  many  a  peep. 

"History  of  Courts,"  "Canada  and  the  Em- 
pire." "Dietetics  of  Olden  Tunes."  The  Law 
and  the  Doctor."  "The  Nurse  and  the  Law." 
"Use  of  a  Public  Library  by  a  Public  Man." 
'First  Execution  for  Witchcraft  in  Ireland." 
"Seventeenth  Century  Surgeons  and  His 
Fees,'  Insanity  In  Its  Legal  Aspects."  "An 
EigBteenth  Century1  Quack  in  French  Can- 
ada." "Adventures  of  an  American  Soldier  in 
the  War  of  1811" 


True    Stories    ot    the    Royal  NorthWw* 

M ■> '  1 1  'ed    V  -he.  I  ...    I"    ■■  hoiogs    ,,•    the  Mi- 

lomobile  Won,,.,,  as  Pract HftflMn  ot  the 
LM       w,,,  Ffefcl    ,.   Wfm  Jailed  -Ontario's 

I  .•    '    Med;,  .il  t  ii  < 

80  the  tale  runs.  Everywhere  hai  the  ex- 
terior world  ha  unpinged  upon  a  (MM  and 
terli  .  mind  thi  reativ  park  t;»s  tla>h--d 
There  are  headings  about  Freemasonry, 
slavery  mosquitoes  and  high  treason. 

And  every  line  is  fresh,  forceful,  am. p.. 
One  recognizes  the  touch  of  the  classical 
scholar— and  the  judge  Is  an  outstanding 
classicist  Everybody  in  Osgood e  Hall  knows 
that  Riddell  judgments  are  literary  as  well  as 
iegal  event*. 

It  astounding.  Some  day  years  hence, 
a  great  book  will  be  written  by  somebody  cap- 
able of  realising  what  a  comprehensive  pn 
ture  can  be  gleaned  from  the  two-score  or  so 
Riddell  books,  of  a  great  country  In  the  mak- 
ing, and  a  full  life,  fully  lived 


Island  of  Heligoland 

SI  only  (rumbling 
in  ay 

'I "HIS  little  German  Island.  English  North 
1  Sea  outpost  until  1890.  has  lost  13,000  .square 
metres  .swallowed  up  by  mountainous  waves 
when  recent  fierce  gales  caused  havoc  along 
the  west  European  coasts  as  far  as  Norway. 
Trie  damage  done  here  and  to  the  neighboring 
East  Frisian  Island  chain  has  led  the  Prus- 
sian Survey  Department  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  make  a  scientic  study  of  the  whole 
coastline  to  ascertain  If  there  is  any  danger- 
ous acceleration  In  the  gradual  subsidence  of 
the  Oerman  North  Sea  shores.  It  is  known 
that  the  whole  coast  is  sinking,  but  only  at  the 
rate  of  about  ten  inches  in  the  last  100  years. 
Coming  investigations  are  expected  to  show 
whether  the  sinking  process  calls  for  extra 
precautions. 


O 


HUN    MK    .1  .Mil    WILLIAM  K  i  N  \M .  K  KHIMKI  I 


These  are  but  a  few  headings  illustrating 
how  everything  that  the  honorable  gentleman 


has  seen,  heard  and  read  Is  digested, 
finally  finds  its  way  to  his  pen  point 


and 


Foeh's  Diary 

1 NE  of  the  most  remarkable  diaries  of 
modem  times  is  that  of  Marshal  Foch. 
which  is  bound  in  great,  leather  volumes  like 
ledgers.  For  many  years  the  Marshal  recorded 
dally  events  of  Importance  in  it  in  his  bold, 
clear  hand  It  should  make  an  immense  sen- 
satlon-lf  it  is  ever  published. 


The  kind's  Collection 
Of  Stamps  St  a  mis 
I  nique 

L/EENLY  as  King  George  s  illness  has  been 
followed  by  the  whole  world,  the  stamp 
collecting  fraternity  through  the  six  conti- 
nents and  the  seven  seas  feel  a  still  keener 
Interest,  For  His  Majesty  Is  not  merely  a 
stamp  collector,  but  one  of  the  leading  col- 
lectors in  the  world. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  my 
life."  he  once  wrote  to  a  friend. 

His  collection  was  begun  In  a  rather  modest 
a  ay  when,  in  the  80s.  with  his  elder  brother 
Prince  Albert  Victor,  he  served  as  midship- 
man on  H  MS  Bacchante  Much  of  his  early 
enthusiasm  for  the  supposedly  Juvenile  pastime 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  his  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  afterwards  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  -Gotha 

The  royal  stamp  collection  Is  confined  to  the 
postal  issues  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
British  Empire,  and  includes  numerous  speci- 
men*-, that  are  exceedingly  rare  The  King 
has  the  advantage  that  he  receives  the  first 
mint  copies  of  every  British  snd  British 
Colonial  stamp  Issued,  but  he  lias  also  accu- 
mulated through  the  customary  channels  of 
collecting  an  almost  complete  representation 
of  the  older  postal  issues. 

Few  collectors  are  more  intimately  versed 
in  British  Colonial  Issues  than  His  Majesty 
As  Prince  of  Wales,  on  one  occasion  he  pre- 
pared and  personally  read  before  the  Royal 
Philatelic  Society  a  monograph  on  the 
earlier  stamps  of  his  grandmother  s  reign 
That,  paper,  generally  admitted  at  the  time  to 
be  masterly  in  Its  thoroughness,  is  still  one  of 
the  most  authoritative  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject extant 

More  than  that.  His  Majesty  once  designed 
«  postage  stamp  himself  The  fact  Is  or 
especial  interest  to  Canadians  because  the 
■tamp  he  designed  was  the  well-known  King 
Edward  VII  portrait  type  used  in  Canada 
during  King  Edward's  reign.  The  portrait 
show*  the  late  King  Edward  VII  in  his  robes 
of  state  The  master  die  was  engraved  In  Lon- 
don but  on  arrival  in  Canada  was  slightly  al- 
tered and  in  retouching  lost  some  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  original  design 

Like  his  father,  the  present  Prince  of  Wales 
Is  a  stamp  collector:  but  unlike  King  George, 
he  does  not  restrict  his  collection  to  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  As  long  ago  as  1906  the  Prince 
exhibited  at  the  International  Philatelic  Ex- 
hibition a  practically  complete  collection  of 
Liberia,  and  a  mint  collection  of  Prance  and 
the  French  colonies.  In  1919  the  Prince  of 
Wales  became  honorary  president  of  the 
Royal  Philatelic  Society  of  London,  of  which 
His  Majesty  himself  1*  honorary  patron. 

Even  for  royalty,  stamp  collecting  has  Its 
disappointments  and  It*  seemingly  unattain- 
able objectives  The  Canadian  collector  who 
find*  Canada  twelvepenny  black  of  1883  be- 
yond his  reach  will  appreciate  His  Majesty  s 
feeling*  In  regard  to  British  Oulana  No.  IS. 
the  rarest  stamp  In  the  world,  and  probably 
the  only  major  variety  of  British  Colonial 
stamp  absent  from  Hia  Majesty's  collection 

In  1888  a  shipment  of  stamps  from  England 
was  late  in  arriving  at  the  British  Oulana 
capital  and  the  colony  got  out  an  emergency 
issue  A  small  line  cut  of  a  ship,  used  in 
newspapers  over  shipping  advertisement*  was 
•eeured  frw  centrepiece  snd  the  rest  was  type- 
set   To  safeguard  against  forgeries,  all 


dlately  the  engraved  stamps  arrived  from 
England.  Uie  forms  for  the  provisional  lraue 
were  broken  up.  and  the  provisional  sumps 
burned.  Only  a  few  copies  were  used,  and 
only  one  copy  is  known  to  exist  today 

For  years  it  was  In  the  collection  of  the 
eccentric  Count  Philip  la  Renotiere  von  Fer- 
rari #  His  collection  was  auctioned  by  the 
French  Government  at  Pans  some  six  years  or 
more  ago  The  British  Oulana  No  13  was,  ac- 
cording to  collectors  who  saw  it  there,  badly 
rubbed,  an  exceedingly  poor  copy  But  this 
scrap  of  paper,  sold  over  the  stamp  counter  in 
IBM  for  one  cent,  fetched  at  auction  300.000 
frsncs  plus  a  52,000 -franc  luxury  tax— in  other 
words.  $32,977  in  cash. 

It  was  generally  thought  at  the  time  that 
representatives  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  had 
bid  in  the  rarity  Later  information  however, 
disclosed  that  the  famous  stamp  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  as  the  property  of  Arthur  Y. 
Hind,  of  Rochester.  N  Y. 


The  Grand  Old   Man  of 
Quebec  Unit's  His 

ISaiirr  Province 


World-Wide  Needlework 

Guild  Grew  Prom 

Small  Start 


IJOW  the  Idea  of  sn  English  woman  grew 
into  a  world-wide  organisation  for  good, 
enlisting  In  the  United  States  slone  more  than 
half  a  million  women,  is  revealed  in  the 
activities  of  the  Needlework  Guild. 

Confronted  by  the  pressing  need  of  a  cer- 
tain charity.  Lady  Wolverton  at  Iwerne.  in 
Dorsetshire  County,  England,  in  1883.  yild 
"If  only  a  little  bridge  could  be  thrown  from 
the  Island  of  Waste  to  the  Island  of  Want, 
how  both  would  benefit' "  From  thir.  senti- 
ment grew  the  bridge  or  needlework  The 
underlying  principle  of  the  charity  Is  to  fur- 
nish new  garments  to  the  needy  poor  ins  teal 
of  cast-off  clothes  which  set  unfavorably  upon 
the  self-respect  of  the  recipients.  The  or- 
ganisation Li  flourishing  in  England,  and  the 
Queen,  a  president  of  the  London  Guild,  col- 
lects each  year  thousands  of  garments,  some 
of  which  are  made  by  her  own  hands. 

The  Needlework  Ouild  of  America,  modeled 
after  the  English  society,  was  founded  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  1885  by  Laura  S.  Stewart.  In 
1907  the  organisation  became  affiliated  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  co-operation  in 
local,  national  and  International  disasters.  In 
1909  the  affiliation  with  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  was  effected. 

The  Needlework  Guild  of  America  Is  also 
a  member  of  the  Na' tonal  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  and  the  National  Council  of  Women 
of  the  United  States.  The  Camp  Fire  Girls 
became  offillated  with  the  Guild  in  1917. 

Valuable  assistance  was  rendered  by  the 
Guild  at  the  time  of  the  Johnstown  and  Day- 
ton floods,  the  Ran  Francisco  earthquake  and 
fire  and  other  disaster'  Tn  1914.  at  the  out- 
break of  ihe  war  in  Europe,  workrooms  were 
established  in  Lyons.  France,  and  later  the 
war  relief  department  was  opened  in  New 
York 


Beat  il**  Inspector 


THI  inspector  who  had  Just 
1  the  Isle  of  Man.  was  eaaau 


in 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  island  there  Is  off 
•he  English  coest  which  from  its  name  roij 
would  Judge  to  be  inhabited  by  people  of  the 
male  «es  only'" 

the  Srillv  Isle*     replied  a  girl 


FOLLOWING  in  the  footsteps  of  Howe 
Mowat.  Chapleau  and  Tiliey.  the  grand 
old  man  of  Quebec— Sir  Lomer  Oouin— has 
ascended  the  gubernatorial  throne  of  his 
native  Province.  It  is  the  second  time  since 
Confederation  that  the  mantle  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  has  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of 
one  who  was  the  premier  and  active  political 
•head  of  the  Province 

For  If  Taschereau  Is  the  ruler  of  Quebec  to- 
day Sir  Lomer  is.  in  truth,  the  father  of  his 
people.  With  the  weight  of  sixty-seven  years 
upon  his  shoulders  he  can  look  back  upon 
fifteen  .years  of  premiership — years  which 
were  decisive  in  the  growth  of  Quebec  from  a 
pastoral  Province  to  the  proud  position  of 
power  and  Influence  which  it  now  occupies  in 
the  industrial  structure  of  the  Dominion. 

It  was  once  .iald  that  one  could  not  throw  a 
brick  into  a  group  of  men  in  any  rural  village 
of  on  tar  if.  without  hitting  a  James  Whit- 
ney He  was  a  representative  cltisen.  But 
on  j  could  fling  stone  sfter  stone  In  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Quebec  without  striking  a 
Lomer  Goiltn  In  personality  and  tempera- 
ment he  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  firry. 
passionate  Gallic  nature  which  in  Federal 
poll  ties  is  associated  with  the  great  men  of 
that  Province.  Sir  George  Foster  once  apos- 
trophised Leuner  as  This  man  with  1  ie  Eng 
imh  heart  and  the  French  heed  But  this 
would  apply  In  the  reverse  to  Oouin  His 
heart  l*  French,  he  loves  his  Province  with  a 
devotion  scarcely  to  be  understood  by  those 
who  dd-  not  know  him. 

He  knows  Quebec  as  perhaps  no  one  else 
will  ever  know  it  He  knows  its  Industry  -Its 
power  plants,  pulp  mills,  mines  snd  forests. 
And  he  knows  the  intangible,  spiritual  long- 
ings which  anims'e  French  Canadian!  He  11 
not  a  stranger  In  the  great  city  whose  streets 
hum  wito  the  commerce  of  a  nation  and  the 
heart  of  the  habitant  to  him  is  an  open  r*v,k 
From  Oaspe  to  Pontiac,  each  Utile  hamlet  and 


each  trim  whitewashed  cabin— the  rude 
cradles,  the  hand -made  churns,  the  open  bake 
ovens  and  the  tobacco  flues — are  as  familiar 
to  him  as  his  own  fireside.  The  advancing 
years,  by  some  spiritual  mystical  alchemy, 
have  vested  in  him  a  spiritual  ownership  of 
all.   He  is.  indeed,  the  father  of  his  race. 

And  yet  it  will  remain  a  mystery  why  this 
should  be.  for  Oouin  is  lacking  in  the  talents 
which  usually  woo  the  Gallic  heart.  His 
dominant  characteristic  Is  a  Saxon  stolidity. 
He  is  no  flaming  orator  like  Lemieux.  He  i« 
cold  snd  passionless  in  contrast  with  Mercier. 
The  eloquence  and  courtliness  of  Laurler  are 
lacking.  Indeed.  Oouin  would  shrjnk  from 
rhetoric  or  heroics.  And  yet  he  won  and  held 
the  affection  of  his  compatriots 

Yet  while  Gouin's  name  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  in  Quebec,  he  will  not  be  remem- 
bered in  the  wider  fleld  of  Federal  politics  He 
seemed  out  of  his  element  at  Ottawa  when 
he  Joined  the  Federal  cabinet  in  1922  Quebec 
he  knew  by  heart  Ontario,  the  Western 
prairies  and  distant  British  Columbia  were  to 
him  s  closed  book,  to  the  pages  of  which  he 
was  now  too  old  to  apply  himself. 

He  appeared  to  be  a  good-humored,  able 
and  kindly  man,  well  satisfied  with  Govern- 
ment policies  and  desirous  of  enhancing  the 
prestige  of  the  administration,  but  not  quite 
knowing  how  to  do  it.  And  then  one  day  he 
cleared  his  desk,  said  good-bye  to  his  officials 
in  the  justice  department,  wrote  out  his 
resignation  and  took  the  train  for  Quebec— 
his  home 

And  now  at  Bpencerwood  a  long  career  of 
public  service  is  crowned  with  the  highest 
distinction  to  which  ■  public  man  can  aspire 
—the  honor  of  being  His  Majesty's  repre- 
sentative Sir  Lomer  will  look  out  upon  the 
Provmce  he  served  so  long  and  so  well.  Across 
the  river  at  Levis  he  will  see  the  school  to 
which  he  came  as  a  lad.  with  life  all  before 
him  Thousands  of  motors  will  hum  slong 
the  smooch  pavements  he  built,  the  wheels  of 
industry  will  turn  ceaselessly  In  factories 
which  his  genius  created  and  in  many  a 
habitant  cabin  the  name  will  be  called  blessed. 


Automatic  Election  in 
ChUxtgO  Impresses 

EngU$hman 

L'NGLISH  magazines  are  now  taking  con- 
slderable  delight  In  relating  a  story  con- 
cerning and  attributed  to  Mr  Gordon  West. 
Mr  Uoyd  Oeorge  s  private  secretary  who  was 
in  Chicago  Just  before  the  last  presidential 
election 

One  of  the  "ward  bosses ■  there  was  telling 
him  of  the  elaborate  precautions  taken  on  the 
polling  day.  but  Mr   West  was  sceptical 

"We  In  England."  he  said,  'do  not  believe 
all  we  hear  about  Chicago  election  methods. ' 

"Is  thai  SOT"  replied  the  ward  boas.  then, 
turning  to  some  half -dozen  of  his  henchmen 
who  ware  standing  near,  he  said  "Boys,  bare  s 
s  feller  from  England  who  don  t  believe  we 
take  politic*  seriously  here  Show  him.  will 
you?" 

Whereupon  each  of  the  alx  political  workers 
drew  an  automatic  piatol  from  rus  pocket 
"Do  you  believe  us  now?"  asked  the  boas. 
Mr  We»t  replied  that  he  did.  and  intimated 
that  he  was  prepared  to  dia- 
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a.  a  coearrT 

•t     Ihr     nr»»r»mrt»l     •*•     lilrnUn.  .1 
L'nlitralt/  of  Albrrl* 


L'  pertinent  of  Extension.  University  of  Al- 
A.  CORBETT.  MA.  Director  of  the  De- 
berta,  writes  a  lot  of  authentic  stories  about 
people  for  Canadian  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. As  Director  of  the  Department  ol  Ex- 
tension he  meets  a  lot  of  Interesting  people 
he  could  write  stories  about.  But  as  Ed 
Corbet*  he  is  a  story  in  himself 

He  has  not  always  been  sheltered  by  the 
protecting  walls  of  a  unlvoralty.  or  the  closed 
windows  of  a  comfortable  sedan,  and  he  has 
always  found  life  itself  more  Interesting  than 
living. 

That's  probably  the  reason  why  he  makes 
friends  wherever  he  goes  The  head  waiter  at 
Banff  Springs  hotel  was  one  of  them. 

It  was  several  long  years  ago  when  he  was 
boasting  his  fifteenth  birthday  snd  hsd  come 
West  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  fortune  decreed 
that  he  should  be  broncho-  buster -tourist- 
gulde  for  the  guests  of  the  CJ?.R.  at  Banff- 
fringed  chaps,  spurs  and  buckles,  to  say 
nothing  of  tips.  He  may  have  saved  the 
head  waiter  from  a  gory  death  under  the  feet 
of  one  of  the  tourists'  vehicles  of  transporta- 
tion, or  be  may  have  had  such  an  open  fuce, 
not  to  say  youthful  bravado,  that  the  head 
waiter  felt  a  certain  proprietary  right  in  the 
tenderfoot.  But  it  Is  a  fact  of  history  that 
young  Ed  explored  with  the  abandon  of  a 
I II  teen -year -old's  appetite  all  the  hidden 
recesses  of  the  butler's  pantry'  It  may  have 
been  lobster,  or  it  may  have  been  caviar;  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  have  been  only  pate 
de  foie  gras. 

Tips  must  have  been  high  In  those  days,  for 
it  wasn't  long  before  Ed  had  saved  up  enough 
to  see  him  through  another  year  of  school. 
His' ambitions  soared  higher,  it  seems,  than 
mountain  scenery,  old -lady  tourist*  or  even 
imtc  de  lole  gras 

He  admitted  the  head  waiter  to  hU  confl- 
dence 


Sol  re  I  ncinplnynicnt 
lt\  I n  ccntion  of 
Seience 


l  N  the  early  days  of  this  machine  age  great 
*  fear  was  expressed  concerning  the  number 
of  men  who  would  be  thrown  out  of  work.  It  Is 
»ei]  known  that  noting  and  destruction  of 
machinery  wa<  frequent  Today  men  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  more  frequently 
than  ever  before  by  the  Introduction  of  new 
machines,  but  there  Is  no  noting  Production 
to  the  man  has  increased  in  the  sutomoblle 
industry  172  per  cent  In  the  last  eleven  years. 
Where  have  these  men  gone?  "Industrie*  that 
owe  their  existence  to  applied  science  have  so 
far  afforded  new  employment."  says  Indus- 
trial and  Engineering  Chemistry.  "The  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  states  that 
more  than  1 .280,000  men  have  found  employ- 
ment since  1920  in  driving  and  performing 
services  incident  to  the  automobile  There  h&n 
been  an  increase  of  100.000  in  the  number  of 
those  attending  electric  refrtgeretorj,  otl 
heaters  and  similar  h'>u'.ehold  appliances. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  engaged  In 
the  motion  picture  Industry,  from  the  produc- 
tion of  Alms  to  services  incident  to  theatre 
management,  and  another  great  army  la  em- 
ployed in  radio  and  allied  industries.  The 
aviation  Industry  employs  Its  thousands  and 
seems  certain  to  increase  as  commercial  svia- 
uon  approaches "  Bo  the  list  grows,  and  it 
appear*  that  science  will  continue  to  solve 
the  employment  situation  In  Just  this  manner 
for  years  to  came  at 


M/wie    Artrew    How   did  you 


for  a 


ever  get  a 
ladys 


President-Elect  I  ells 
( )f  II is  I  unniest 
I  \  pei  icitce 

I  RESIDENT- ELECT  HOOVER  relate*  the 
following  as  hu  funniest  story  "During  the 
part  of  the  Great  War  I  used  to  have 
<o  go  back  and  forth  frequently  between  Lon- 
don and  Belgium  In  ronnection  with  the  Bel- 
gian relief  work  which  was  under  my  direc- 
tion These  boat*  had  to  take  their  chane«* 
with  U.e  mines  that  were  constantly  breaking 
sway  from  the  fixed  mine  fields  In  the  North 
Sea  and  were  floating  on  the  surf  see  On  one 
ot  my  last  trips  before  America  earne  into  the 
«sr  I  asked  the  steward,  at  breakfast,  as  usual. 

-p  the  account  In  mind  and  collect  from 
me  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  He  stor*:  f.r.t  o?( 
one  foot  and  the*  on  the  other,  and  finally 
blurted  out.  'I'm  »orry.  sir.  but  when  toe  last 
boat  was  blown  up  tne  paatengert  got  drowned. 
We  may  be  sunk  at  any  moment,  so  I 
collect  after  each  meal  ■ 
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"REDgWhp  Have  Captui'G 


•.inner    W.llun.  M..»«  

of  the  <an*d;,    »  ..  -  I'm..., 


FA  ORTY  odd  years  ago  Canadians  were 
I  accustomed  to  treat  the  devil  politely 
—a*  a  Jrtandurd  institution  They  were 
inclined  to  take  their  hats  off  and -sneak  softly 
if  they  thought  the  old  gentleman  anywhere 
near.  Necessarily  they  were  shocked  by  the 
Salvation  Army*  frontal  attacks  on  sin  ana 
iniquity,  and  it*  noisy  manner  of  sallying 
forth  to  twist  Satan's  more  or  leas  respectable 
tall  openly  at  every  street  corner. 

Militant  upholders  of  church  Toryism  were 
impelled  to  attack  the**  go-getting  Salvation- 
ists  with  their  drums  and  their  tambourines, 
their  hallelujahs  and  their  crashing  choruses, 
their  red  flags,  red  Jerseys  and  red  ribbons  on 
their  hats. 

A  glance  backward  into  the  religious  mani- 
festations of  the  dim  eighties  reveals  a  curious 
parallel  between  the  treatment  of  these  Salva- 
tion "reds"  then  and  the  attitude  of  certain 
umld  people  towards  Communist  "reds"  now. 

A  Canadian  paper  wrote  In  1886.  "The  Salva- 
tion Army  Is  still  going  In  our  midst.  Can 
anyone  suggest  a  plan  whereby  we  can  get  rid 
of  them?" 

It  sounds  like  the  cries  of  some  of  our  papers 
today  against  the  current  nuisance. 

In  Quebec  City  Commissioner  Coombs,  head 
of  the  young  Army  In  Canada,  only  'escaped 
being  killed  by  a  mob  by  dofring  his  uniform 
cap  and  escaping  In  disguise.  A  lady  officer 
Staff-Captain  Nettle  Simcoe,  who  did  Salva- 
tion pioneering  In  that  citadel  of  an  en- 
trenched church,  had  to  be  brave  as  any  mis- 
sionary to  the  most  benighted  heathen.  She 
orce  spent  three  weeks  In  bed  as  the  result  of 
an  orthodox  beating 

In  Lindsay.  Ontario,  where  the  future 
General  81r  Sam  Hughes  was  Just  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  chrysalis  stage.  Captain  Scott 
staged  a  -torch-light  march"  and  was  sent  to 
jail  for  disturbing  the  peace  The  captain  had 
his  gentle  revenge  At  the  end  of  his  sentence, 
he  refused  to  leave  his  cell  until  the  officer  who 
had  haled  him  there  arrived  In  conduct  him 
oul;  after  which,  he  Insisted  on  linking  arms 
with  the  constable  up  the  main  street  along 
which,  a  couple  of  weeks  previously,  that 
officer  had  led  him. 

Disturber*  of  Pvticv 

A  "MIDNIGHT  March "  in  Lindsay  resulted 
In  two  officer  lasses  and  a  score  of 
*oldlers  being  thrust  Into  a  barred  keep  as 
disturbers  of  the  peace.  At  one  Hallelujah 
Meeting  in  Quebec  someone  touched  oil  a 
bottle  of  gunpowder  Thirty  windows  were 
blown  out  of  the  hall.  The  air  was  filled  with 
smoke  and  flying  glass.  Fortunately  no  one 
was  hurt. 

When  what  was  known  as  Toronto's  Slum 
Corps  opened  up  a  centre  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  on  May  70.  1888.  they  had  to  march 
through  muck  to  do  It  Two  hundred  children 
swarmed  around  the  despised  band  of  non- 
resistlng  Salvationists  and  pelted  them  with 
mud.  which  they  threw  up  with  little  sticks. 

Often  muddy,  frequently  bloody,  but  un- 
bowed, the  first  heroic  members  of  this  new 
crusade  went  on  their  way.  singing,  praying, 
shouting  at  street  corners,  Jarzlng  up  religion 
years  before  Jaw:  became  a  portent  of  the  times, 
and  eventually  won  through  to  respect,  and 
respectability,  not  to  mention  power  and 
wealth,  as  a  spiritual  and  socialising  force 
that  challenged  the  attention  of  the  world 

Out  of  the  decayed  fish  decadent  eggs  and 
dead  cats  flung  at  the  first  street  corner 
ranters  grew  the  Salvation  Army  of  today,  with 
its  vast  organisation,  its  millions  or  adherents, 
lis  tremendous  ownership  of  property,  its  co- 
lossal work  for  the  sunnerged  of  society  in 
many  lands,  its  immense  influence  Prom  the 
blood  and  bruises  or  the  first  apostles  sprang 
the  seeds  or  a  theocratic  empire  Still  keeping 
the  incidental  parallel  one  cannot  help 
wondering  If  some  day  Communism  may  not 
include  even  policemen  in  its  ranks  Por  to- 
day, more  than  ever  heterodoxy  has  a  habit 
of  becoming  orthodoxy  -and  the  Sauls  have 
a  fashion  of  becoming  8L  Paula 


Booth  *  mlrnnry 
/ITH  the  eyes  of  the.  world  fixed  on  [hi 
doings  of  the  High  Council  in  London 
and  with  the  centenary  of  General  Booth  s 
birth  in  Nottingham  being  celebrated  In  April 
next,  the  lime  is  appropriate  for  a  rew  random 
tcrnarks  about  the  Salvation  Army  In  Canada 
That  local  Salvationists  have  been  Interested 
in  the  «itua t inn  in  regard  to  General  Bram- 
wall  Booth  and  the  fight  to  democratic  the 
headship  of  this  great  armv  or  militant 
christians  is  undoubted  But  H  haa  been  re- 
strained and  dignified 

The  relationship  of  MM  Army  In  Canada  U» 
Oeneral  Bramwell  Booth,  so  far  as 
concerned   has  for  twenty  years 
what  different  fr.^  Ihat  of  branches  of  the 
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The  Training  College  In  Toronto,  built  as  a 
William  Booth  Memorial.  K  typical  or  the 
manv  fine  buildings  which  are  Army  property. 


vested  in  his  name.  In  1909  a  deed  or  Incor- 
poration was  effected  which  put  the  holdings 
ol  property  In  Eastern  Canada  under  the 
governing  council  of  ihe  Army  in  that  territory, 
said  council  consisting  of  the  commissioner, 
the  chief  secretary,  the  field  secretary,  the 
financial  secretary  and  the  property  secretary 
Thus  the  question  of  sole  trusteeship  vested 
In  the  general,  which  was  one  of  the  key  mat- 
ters at  BMW  In  the  general  question  of  heredi- 
tary succession,  had  not  the  direct  Interest 
for  Canada  that  It  had  for  other  countries. 

Yet  it  had.  Indirectly.  Just  as  great  an  Inter- 
est since  the  govern  tag  council  were  appointed 
and  held  at  the  discretion  of  General  Booth 
or  such  head  as  might  happen 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  as  to 
the  views  of  Canadian  Salvationists  on  the 
strange  struggle  which  has  gone  on  in  I»on- 
don  between  the  Booth  ram  My,  with  its  halo 
of  inherited  authority,  and  the  barons  who. 
while  respecting  their  traditional  eminence, 
hsve  yet  insisted  on  the  wisdom  of  clipping 
their  right  to  rule.  There  was  a  religious 
Runnymede  staged  of  which  the  world  did  not 
fail  to  see  the  significance 

I  m  ors  Reform 

|  N  Canada,  it  Is  safe  to  say.  the  Armv  was 
on  the  side  of  what  may  be  called  reform 
The  officers,  at  least,  sought  a  change  though 
the  magic  of  the  Booth  name  might  still  shine 
so  darrJlngly  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  that 
they  did  not  quite  see  the  spots  on  the  sun. 
Bui  no  referendum  was  taken  No  question  in 
any  form  was  submitted.  The  form  of  Salva- 
tion Army  government  did  not  lead  itarlf  to 
such  a  democratic  test.  In  general.  Canadian 
Salvationists  were  content  to  abide  by  Ihe 
.course  which  the  High  Council,  as  their  non- 
elected  representatives,  took. 

Now  let  us  swing  back  to  June  1.  1W2.  when 
the  flag  of  blood  and  fire  was  first  unfurled 
on  this  continent,  appropriately  enough  In 
London.  Ontario,  by  Jack  Addle,  a  Scottish 
wldier  of  Salvation- now  Colonel  John  c 
Addle,  living,  retired,  in  California. 

Jack  Addle  was  born  in  Aberdeenshire  of 
staunch  Presbyterian  stock  He  was  brought 
up  by  a  godly  grandmother  When  Jack  did 
things  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  this  guid 
body  would  plant  him  on  a  stool  m  the  corner, 
reach  for  the  Bible,  adjust  her  spectacles, 
search  carefully  for  ten  verses  appropriate  u> 
his  crime  and  then  recite  them  until  the  cul- 
prit had  learned  them  by  heart 

Only  when  he  could  repeat  them  correctly 
as  sign  of  repentance  was  Jack  permitted  to 
leave  the  stool.  Thus  were  the  seeds  or  Bible 
knowledge  planted  in  Addle  s  mind.  But  not 
thus  was  he  "saved  " 

That  was  In  Jarrow-on  Tyne  when,  wander- 
ing about  the  streets  In  his  off -time  as  a 
draper  i  apprentice,  he  saw  a  man  after  being 
rolled  down  a  hill  by  a  crowd,  spring  to  his 
feet  and  shout  "Hallelujah-  intrigued,  he 
followed  this  man  and  a  queer,  singing  band 
into  a  hall  where  he  heard  red-hot  redemp- 
tion preached  He  went  to  the  penitent  bench 
and  became  a  soldier  of  Salvation.  He  began 
to  preach  in  the  streets  His  good  Presby- 
terian rather,  accus toned  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  kirk,  shipped  him  to  Canada  in 
He  settled  in  London.  Ontario 


The  Fine  Salvation  Army  Hospital  at  Halifax.  N.H. 


property  L« 


\iothodia  Hot  U  d 

A   METHODIST  revival  there  gave  htm  an 
opportunity  for  open-air  work     in  the 
of  rua  street -corner  pre.,  long  he  met 
Salvation   Armv  ooa- 


vert  from  the  old  Country  They  launched  the 
Army  in  Canada  about  the  time  that  a  Jimmy 
Glover  was  giving  It  a  start  in  Toronto  Theirs 
1m  regarded  officially  as  the  beginning 

In  irW  Addle  married  in  London  a  girl  who 
had  been  a  Salvation  Army  concert  In  Jarrow- 
cn-Tyne  She  may  be  called  Canada's  first 
lass  of  the  tambourine  These  two  young 
soldiers  have  lived  to  grow  old  together  serv- 
ing the  Ood  they  glorified 

A  few  high-llghts  of  the  Salvation  Army 
story  since  will  have  to  suffice,  for  a  detailed 
story  of  the  early  development  to  the  peak  of 
emotional  conquest  followed  by  the  last  twenty 
years  of  consolidation  and  broadening  nut 
uloog  lines  of  social  as  well  as  rrtlglous  en- 
deavor, would  fill  volumes. 

In  these  days  It  Is  pretty  hard  to  imagine 
those  wicked  days  of  the  eighties  when  the 
Salvationists  went  ouf  Into  the  highway-  and 
the  alleyways  to  smite  drink  and  the  devil  hip 
and  thigh  and  often  got  hurt  in  the  proeesi 

The  first  warriors  used  strange  tricks  to 
catch  the  attention  of  idle  street  promrnadera 
When  "Happy  Harry"  Cooper  found  hlmseir 
talking  to  empty  air.  he  began  to  turn  hand- 
springs on  the  pavement  or  cartwheels  down 
the  centre  of  the  road  As  often  as  not  he 
went  nn  with  hi*  exhortation  standing  on  his 
head  No  wonder  the  orthodox  were  shocked 
by  such  an  acrobatic  approach  to  the  Almighty 

The  firs-  'etnplea  of  the  Army  were  citadels 
In  fact  as  well  as  name  Door-keepers  were 
necessary  a)  the  bastions  to  keep  out  rowdies 
Rough*  came,  armed  with  clubs,  to  break  up 
Halleluiah  Meetings  Orderlies  had  to  parade 
the  aisles  to  keep  an  eye  for  Incipient  out- 
breaks of  violer 


Clawed  Uke  Cau 

f*\  NCE.  when  an  niderly  put  an  arm  gently 
on  two  young  ladles  to  restrain  their  cat- 
calls, they  clawed  him  up  like  a  pair  of  cats 
Bullies  joined  in  Soon  the  devil  was  loose 
with  a  vengeance.  But  the  comrades  on  the 
platform  only  sang  and  prayed  all  Ihe  more 
fervently— vhile  the  orderly  was  being  rescued. 
When  quiet  came  back  the  work  of  winning 
these  rebellious  souls  went  on  merrily  and  suc- 
cessfully. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  open  bar  and  the 
curse  of  drink  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  men 
come  to  meetings  with  bottles  of  beer,  which 
they  placed  under  the  seats,  refreshing  them- 
selves when  they  felt  physically  rather  than 
spiritually  thirsty 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  drunkards'  bri- 
gades which  paraded  the  streets  as  the  bar- 
room* closed,  captured  the  Inebriates  as  they 
were  ejected  and  led  them  off  to  the  temple 
in  pity  and  rejoicing 

It  was  in  Toronto  that  the  Salvation  Army, 
in  1«86.  decided  to  erred  the  temple  which  is 
today  territorial  headquarters  for  Eastern 
Canada.  Its  Inrrption  was  featured  by  a  novel 
display  of  army  force  and  vigor 

Down  matn  streets,  singing  Joyously  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  band,  the  clashing  of 
symbals  and  the  banging  of  tambourines,  a 
song  called  "The  Blood  of  the  Lamb."  came  a 
proreaslon  of  Salvationist*,  decked  In  the  red 
trimmings  which  were  the  symbol  of  their 
militant  faith,  each  carrying  e  brick 

Not  to  throw  at  their  tormentors— oh,  no' 
These  bricks  were  to  build  a  temple  that  was 
not  to  be  ornate  like  Solomons  temple  but  a 
plain  building -though  it  was  grand 


Salvationists 


In  ltj»  day— whose  offices  would  be  the  heart 
•  tntre  of  years  of  fighting  for  the  lives  snd 
M»uls  of  battered  and  broken  men  and  women. 

Contribute  25c  Brickt 

T^HE  -nldiers  of  the  five  corps  existing  at 
that  lime  had  been  asked  each  to  con- 
tribute a  quarter  the  price  of  a  brick  So  they 
bought  and  bought  the  bricks  and  piled  them 
In  a  neat  heap  at  the  corner  These  bricks — 
the  modest,  passionate  gifts  of  many  humble 
folk— are  Incorporated  in  the  walls  of  the 
weathered  red  building  which  stands  today  on 
Albert  Street  at  the  corner  of  James  Street. 
I:  Is  very  matter-of-fact  now.  It  Is  a  little 
difficult  to  link  it  up  with  those  old  days  of 
warlike  salvation.  Por  the  V-ing  of  souls 
olten  did  mean  wax  and  wounds  forty  years 
ago  And  the  Salvationists  were  certainly 
not  afraid  to  carry  the  war  into  those  districts 
where  u  would  do  the  most  good. 


Certain  Streets  at  that  time  were  most 
wicked  purlieus,  according  to  the  legend.  As 
the  sound  of  the  drum  the  symbal  and  singing 
announced  the  coming  of  the  "reds  It  was 
not  unusual  for  a  crowd  of  tough  men  to 
gather  to  prevent  their  passing 

If  the  Salvationists  could  not  pass,  they 
knelt  down  on  the  streets  and  prayed,  asking 
Ood  to  forgive  the  men  who  at  the  moment 
were  pelting  them  with  mud -or.  worse  still, 
were  kicking  penknives  into  their  flanks,  a 
nasty  trick. 

Police  apparently  attended  the  early  meet- 
ings with  much  the  viewpoint  with  whw  h  i/iev 
attend  Communist  meetings  today  And  they 
were  evidently  much  more  necenaary  at 
gatherings  of  Booth  aposUes  than  they  are  at 
peaceful  talkfesU  of  Lenin  enthusiasts  There 
was  much  greater  danger  of  local  life,  limb 
and  property  when  the  Salvationists  met  to 
praise  God  than  when  the  Communists  gather 
to  damn  society 

On  one  occasion  moalled  by  George  Bradley, 
a  Toronto  veteran  of  the  falUi.  s  solitary 
policeman  had  onee  to  eject  mx  rough-  He 
did  H  strategically  one  at  a  time,  handcufring 
each  in  turn  as  he  dragged  him  out  to  the 
banisters  of  the  stairs  When  hu  collection 
was  complete  he  went  ciff  for  the  Black  Maria 
to  whteh  he  waa  able  to 


Mrs.  Maxwell,  wife  of  Canada  East**  C 


Shocked  /»>  Shock  T roop$ 

f~\  NE  of  the  milestones  In  the  march  of  the 
Army  In  Canada  was  the  visit  of  General 
William  Booth  in  18W.  Five  hundred  officers 
and  soldiers  marched  through  rain  and  mud. 
with  flags  flying  and  bands  playing,  to  meet 
him  at  the  depot  when  he  came  to  Toronto 
He  was  lionized  there,  socially  John  Mar- 
donald.  one  of  Toronto's  first  citizens,  held 
a  drawing-room  meeting  in  hi-,  honor,  which 
was  attended  by  clergymen.  Judges,  lawyers 
and  even  university  professors. 

During  his  visit  the  general  presented  colors 
to  four  brave  officers  who  were  going  to 
Quebec,  as  It  turned  out.  to  risk  their  lives 
broadcasting  the  fiery  message  of  their 
triumphant  faith. 

They  had  not  been  In  that  ancient  city  more 
than  two  weeks  when  they  fell  under  the  Car- 
dinal s  ban.  Trouble  followed,  every  rowdy 
cutting  loose  under  the  cloak  of  pleasing  his 
church.  The  police,  mostly  opposed  to  their 
teachings,  lent  UtUe  or  no  protection.  A 
Baptist  minister  who  received  the  Salvationists 
had  his  house  pelted  with  eggs.  The  preaching 
lasses  themselves  were  frequently  dragged 
from  the  platforms  on  which  they  preached, 
prayed  or  sang  Women  did  not  dare  attend 
the  meetings.  Few  men  dared  stop  or  listen 
Converts  lost  their  Jobs  or  were  ostracised  in 
this  close  corporation  of  traditional  religion 
which  was  shocked  by  the  methods  of  these 
shock  troops  of  salvation. 

As  illustrating  how  hard  was  the  soul- saving 
furrow  which  these  officers  plowed,  it  was 
considered  a  big  event  when,  on  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  opening  in  Quebec,  five 
Frenchmen,  born  and  bred  there,  rose  to  their 
feet,  clad  for  the  first  time  In  Army  uniforms, 
and  enrolled  themselves  as  soldiers. 

Thus  the  Canadian  history  of  the  Booth 
movement  suffered  travail  pains  on  a  scale  only 
a  little  more  refined  than  those  which  the 
Salvation  Army  endured  in  Great  Britain, 
where,  according  to  Harold  Begble  in  his  "Life 
or  William  Booth."  in  twelve  months 
Salvationists,  of  whom  35 1  were  women, 
knocked  down,  kicked  or  brutally  assaulted 
Fifty -six  buildings  of  the  Army  were  stormed 
or  partially  wrecked.  Eighty -six  Salvationists, 
fifteen  of  them  women,  were  thrown  into 
prison." 

Establ'mlictl  feejeg 

(J)  RGANIZED  society  as  then  constituted 
was  against  these  disturbers  of  the  com- 
munity ■  established  religious  peace.  The  mob 
attacked  them,  the  police  arrested  them  and 
the  magistrates  sentenced  them -ail  in  due 
course  They  could  not  even  beat  drums  in 
the  name  of  Ood. 

All  this  seems  hard  to  believe  now.  with  the 
Army  s  magnificent  record  accepted  by  the 
world  In  Eastern  Canada,  which  stretches 
from  Port  Arthur.  Ontario,  to  the  outermost 
edge  of  Newfoundland,  under  the  command  of 
Commissioner  Maxwell,  the  Blood  and  Fire 
flag  flies  in  practically  every  community  of 
2.000  souls.  There  are  over  560  centres  of 
evangelical  work.  The  drum -beat  of  this 
wonderful  Army  sounds  in  the  lumber  camps, 
echoes  in  the  mining  camps  and  steals  across 
the  buHhlands  of  the  North- 

An  idea  of  the  social  side  of  the  their  work 
as  a  reclamatory  force  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  In  this  territory  the  Army  carries  on 
seven  maternity  hospitals,  a  general  hospital, 
seven  rescue  homes,  one  metropole.  two  receiv- 
ing  homes  and  a  young  women*  boarding 
hou*e  In  a  recent  twelve-months  period  Mil 
patients  were  treated  and  3,475  babies  were 
bom  In  their  hospitals 

In  Toronto  alone,  the  Army  has  nine  in- 
dustrial branches 

In  a  number  of  cities,  officers  serve  as  police 
court  chaplains.  Prisoners  are  frequently 
turned  over  to  their  care.  Runaway  girls,  way- 
ward girls  and  wife-deserters  are  given  into 
their  kindly  understanding  charge 

Reams  could  be  written  about  these  various 
activities  of  a  social  nature  which  are  an  out- 
growth of  the  fust  individual  missionary  efforts 
of  Rev  William  Booth,  a  Methodist  minister 
who  was  a  former  pawnbrokers  assistant,  to 
the  submerged  people  of  Bethnal  Green  and 
Whltechepel.  London,  away  back  in  the  'sixties 
it  is  sufficient  at  the  moment  merely  to  men- 
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A  OOOD  story  is  going  the  round* 
tag  Maurice  MaeHnhnck.  the 
dramatist  Late  one  evening  he  fell  to  dis- 
Missing  with  hi*  wife  the  correct  work  to  fit 
*.nto  one  of  his  plays  The  two  kept  at  It  ttaf 
midnight.  Then  they  went,  to  bed.  leaving  the 
problem  still  unsolved 


wife 

Get  up  daarf-  be  cried  excitedly  Tee 
lust  thought  of  a  really  good  word." 

"Oet  up  yourself !  replied  his  indignant  aet- 
ter  half  I  have  juat  thought  of  a  very  bad 
on*  ' 

To  scalier  flower*  on  a  grava  is  simply  a 


m  a  gesture  -rungs  that  only  a  wry  great  one* 
could  express  in  words  -Mr  O.  K_ 
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Pilchard  Industry  of 
Island  Develops 
Rapidly 

i  \nr  of  t  he  most  romantic  development*  tn 
*  '  the  fisheries  of   the   Canadian  Pacific 
Coast  haa  been  that  of  the  utilization  of  the 
,;ird.  according    to  a    Canadian  Farm. 
Railway  bulletin.    The  pUchard  la  a  ltah.  on 
the  average  larger  than  the  herrtng,  which 
cornea  up  from  the  open  aea  and  enters  the 
West  Coast  inlets  In  vast  school*,  traveling  like 
UM  herring  and  remaining  m  the  Inlet  for 
tha.  Being  rich  in  oil  ttsty  were  considered 
unsuitable  for  food  and  were  therelore  formerly 
riot  extensively  flahed  ' 

Their  uae  in  reduction  plants."  says  the 
bulletin,  "waa  first  authorised  by  Dominion 
fishery  regulations  m  the  Winter  of  1924.  and 
at  that  time  well-ad vtaed  operators  who  had 
been  investigating  the  supply  for  a  number  of 
5  ears  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  was  vir- 
tually unlimited  and  would  stand  the  drain 
that  would  be  placed  upon  it  for  years  to  come. 
The  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Provincial 
Fisheries  at  that  time  voiced  the  opinion  that 
the  salmon  was  going  to  find  a  keen  rival  for 
supremacy  In  the  British  Columbia  fishing 
industry. 

-Since  that  time  the  industry  has  ex- 
perienced a  remarkable  development.  Twenty- 
three  reduction  and  canning  plants  have 
sprung  into  existence  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Vancouver  Island  They  are  engaged  primarily 
in  the  reduction  of  the  pilchards  for  the  oil. 
which  is  highly  prised  by  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  aoaps.  P*mts.  varnishes  and  toilet 
preparations.  By-products  of  the  compression 
process  are  fish  meal  for  chicken  feed  and 
fertilizer  which  Is  made  from  the  coarser  por- 
tions of  the  meal.  Some  or  the  better  grades 
of  the  fish  are  canned  for  food  and  this  phase 
of  the  industry  has  experienced  considerable 
development  In  the  last  year. 

In  1925.  the  first  year  oT  operation,  a  total 
of  500.000  gallons  of  P^hard  oil  from  the 
plants  was  shipped  through  the  Port  of  Vic- 
toria. In  1936  the  Industry  was  responsible 
lor  an  output  of  8.481  tons  of  meal  and  1.896.- 
731  gallons  of  oil;  in  1927,  for  13.139  tons  of 
meal  and  2.666.946  gallons  of  oil.  and  In  1928. 
lor  14.473  tons  of  meal  and  3.966.970  gallons 
of  oil  The  industry  is  still  increasing  with  no 
definite  limit  yet  In  sight  and  preparations  are 
under  way  to  give  the  activity  greater  storage 
and  transportation  facilities  In  1929. 

The  oil  finds  a  ready  market  in  Eastern 
Canada  and  In  England  at  prices  ranging  from 
thirty-five  cents  to  fifty-five  cents  per  gal- 
lon, which  would  place  the  total  value  of  the 
years  catch  at  more  than  $3,000,000  The  fish 
meal  \s  sold  largely  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
States.  The  proportions  of  the  Industry  have- 
resulted  in  the  rumlslilng  of  special  facilities 
for  the  transportation  and  storage  of  the  oil. 
Canadian  Pacific  vessels  have  been  especially 
equipped  with  tanks  Tor  shipment  to  the  port 
or  departure.  Large  storage  tanks  have  been 
provided  Export  of  oil  to  Europe  goes  direct 
in  bulk,  while  that  going  to  the  East  is  carried 
across  the  continent  in  special  tank  cars  filled 
directly  rrom  the  boats  by  pumps. 

Pilchard  oil  la  not  listed  separately  in  Cana- 
dian trade  statistics,  but  its  increasing  ship- 
ment is  doubtless  represented  in  the  rising 
llgures  of  the  export  or  other  rish  oil'  than 
cod  liver,  seal  and  whale  oil.  which  stood  at 
C83  434  gallons  worth  $286,554  In  the  first  six 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1927.  and  at  1.192.557 
gallons  worth  6458.105  in  the  same  period  of 
1928.   In  the  same  six  months  exports  of  can- 
ned pilchards  rose  from  6.791  hundred  weight- 
worth  $60,701.  to  10.270  hundredweight,  worth 
$94,388     In  both   years   Australia   was  the 
largest  purchaser,  taking  2.191  hundredweight, 
worth  $22  606.  in  the  last  period,  followed  by 
the  8trait*  Settlements  with   shipments  of 
2.016    hundredweight,    worth    $18,925.  The 
United  States  imported  to  the  extent  or  M01 
hundredweight,  worth  $9,435.  and  the  United 
Kingdom  seventy-three  hundredweight  worth, 
$417    A  large  part  of  the  meal  manufactured 
Is  sold  in  California. 

The  pilchard  Industry  has  developed  a  new 
and  valuable  source  of  revenue  for  British 
Columbia  fisheries  Fishermen  contract  to 
supply  the  island  reduction  plants  with 
pilchards  and  receive  for  them  about  $10  per 
ton.  One  ton  reduces  down  to  approximately 
fifty  gallons  of  oil  and  a  quantity  of  meal. 
With  the  vast  extent  of  resources  and  the 
availability  of  markets  the  Industry  apparently 
faces  a  future  of  yet  greater  expansion,  for 
which  active  preparations  are  being  made. 
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How  the  Vision  of  One  Danish  Boy 
Created  Out  of  Waste  an 
Essential  Element  in 
400  Products 


Hu.t«» -drawing  o(   Hi    hirlhrrg  »Hh 
the  UUntlr   molasses  pitcher  from 
which    he   has   poured   .»n  rnornmu> 
fortune  and.  in.  idf ntallv    <  oulnhu 
ted  to  feminine  styles,  as 
-how  i>  l>»    woman  ■» 

figure  In  oval 
beta* 


What  Molasses  Can 
/).»,  Magically. 
Did  You  hnotc  That  Mola»»e»~- 
I,  hc.  la  mk*  SI1 
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PRUTICAI. 
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i  mi  it  .1  tilhnuette  portrait 
of  Ferdinand  Kroyer  Kiel- 
berg,  molasses  magnate,  In 
Ids  N.  V.  office*,  facing 
Pershing  Square. 


(ran*  Doctor  Robert* 

Family  of  I' our  at 
Seventeen  \  ears 

DR.  CHARLES  O.  D.  ROBERTS,  the  Cana- 
dian poet.  is.  if  army  records  be  true,  a 
i-nique  person.  Dr  Roberts  was  in  England 
when  the  war  broke  out  and  enlisted  as  a 
private.  Later  when  In  France  he  made  ap- 
plication ror  his  commission  as  lieutenant.  On 
the  first  application  form  ror  this  he  filled  in 
all  the  Information  required,  except,  that  about 
his  age.  and  sent  It  tn  accompanied  by  a 
memorandum  which  explained  that  as  his 
medical  certificates  were  all  quite  satisfactory 
he  saw  no  reason  for  giving  his  age.  and  as 
It  was  In  "Who's  Who"  he  could  not  substi- 
tute for  It. 

The  War  Office  sent  back  his  application 
with  his  age  filled  In  as  ten  years  lets  than 
It  actually  was  and  with  the  following  mem- 
orandum: "You  see  some  rascal  has  been  tam- 
pering with  your  age.  You  can  settle  up  with 
him  at  the  close  of  the  war  " 

A  little  later  Dr.  Roberts  had  another  form 
to  fill  in.  This  time  he  stated  correctly  the 
dates  of  his  marriage  and  the  births  of  his 
lour  children.  A  few  days  later  when  in  the 
War  Office  he  saw  an  officer  comparing  the 
two  slips.  As  Dr.  Roberts  was  married  when 
hp  was  nineteen  and  his  four  children  were 
bom  within  the  next  eight  years,  according  to 
the  date*  on  the  forms  he  had  taken  a  wire 
when  he  was  nine  years  old  and  had  a  ramlly 
H  four  by  the  time  he  was  seventeen 

The  officer  looked  up  at  him  and  said  "Well. 
Roberts,  according  to  the  evidence  of  preoortty 
nhown  here  you  Uvmid  make  a  very  efficient 


AS  you  tip  the  syrup  Jug  over 
your  wheat  cakes  in  the  morn- 
ing, It  probably  doesn't  occur  to 
you  that  you  are  Idly  employing  a 
sugar  product  that.  In  its  various  in- 
dustrial phases,  lias  become  in  the 
United  States  a  $1,000,000,000  plus 
proposition. 

More  than  that— a  product  that  con- 
tributes to  modern  civilization  the  most 
widely  divergent  factors:  Artificial 
flowers,  bay  rum.  chewing  tobacco, 
dental  gold,  fireworks,  mirrors,  shoe 
polish,  tinfoil— to  name  a  random  few. 
Molasses ! 

Magic  word  of  slightly  comic  sound, 
which  through  the  Imaginative  patience 
of  an  experimental  Danish  chemist,  has 
grown,  in  twenty-six  years,  rrom  a 
despised  and  discarded  by-product  or 
cane  sugar  to  a  mind-staggertng.  con- 
tinent-linking business,  with  its  own 
fleets  of  ocean  tankers. 

It  might  be  affirmed  that  society,  as 
now  organized,  would  find  ILseir  In  a 
woeful  plight  If  molasses  were  suddenly 
idrawn  as  an  industrial  component 
ol  modern  life. 

Wars  could  not  be  expediently  waged 
without  U;  for  high-power  explosives 
and  poison  gas  require  it.  In  the  form 
or  ether,  chlorororm  or  iodine.  It  as- 
sists in  ushering  you  Into  the  world, 
and  the  mortician  depends  upon  It. 
too 

Just  how.  you  ask.  did  this  bil'.lon- 
dollar  miracle  come  Into  being?  Wfc 
manly  Instrumental  wa;>  une  man. 
Ferdinand  Kroyer  Kiclherg  In  your 
newspapers  or  on  the  lips  ot  your 
friends,  his  name  Is  as  unfamiliar  as 
that  or  Sir  Henri  Deterdlng,  the  Hol- 
land  oil   magnate,  or  other  similar 

silent  giants"  of  finance.  Yet  Klel- 
berg's  sway  is  literally  colossal.  He  is 
the  principal  factor  in  one  of  the  most 
essential  raw  materials  required  by 
the  civilized  world. 

Olance  back  to  1903  and  observe  the 
status  of  molasses  then.  Known  In  the 
trade   as   "black  -strap"   molasses  or 

•Anal"  molasses,  this  by-product  p£ 
cane  sugar  manufacture  was  rated  as 
valueless  residue,  and  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  Its  disposal  was  vexing  and  e«- 
penslve. 

Two  ways  of  getting  rid  of  It  acre 
to  mix  It  with  rattle  feed  and  to  use 
It  as  fuel,  but  Its  accumulation  at  the 
sugar  plantation  mills  was  rapid,  and 
the  greater  part  of  this  potentially 
golden  "waste-  was  calmly  thrown 
away  Disposal  companies  were  actu- 
ally paid  for  carting  It  off  and  dump- 
ing It  into  deep  water,  where  it 
wouldn't  "bother  anybody* 

What  a  change  has  been  effected— 
largely  through  Klelberg*  pioneering 
—in  the  intervening  yeari**  Today 
molasses  Is  indispensable  to  more  than 
400  products  in  world-wide  use.  The 
whole  twentieth  century  chemical  in- 
dustry would  have  very  tough  sledding 
without  the  alcohol  which  It  lavishly 
provides.  "Black -strap"  Is  «lhe  raw 
material  base  for  ninety -eight  per 
cent  of  the  industrial  alcohol  produced 
In  the  United  States.  In  1927  that 
country  imported  over  250.000.000  gal- 
lons as  against  less  than  4.500 000  gal- 
lons in  1907 

Industries  to  which  "black -strap"  H 
essential  In  Uncle  Sams  domain  are 
capttahxed  at  $1.250000.000.  thus  giving 


employment  to  over  350.000  persons. 
The  value  ol  Its  output  in  the  Amer- 
ican chemical  industry,  through  Its 
past  twenty-year  progress,  has  multi- 
plied eighty  times. 

Similar  astounding  advances  in  the 
automotive  industry  are  recorded.  The 
making  or  nltro-ceUulose  lacquer,  arti- 
ficial leather,  enamels,  quick-drying 
paints,  electric  light  bulbs,  insulating 
materials,  artificial  silk,  antl-freexlng 
solutions— these  are  a  rew.  and  only  a 
few.  of  Its  very  practical  applications 
Tor  manufacturing  automobiles. 

How  extraordinarily  unaware  we 
laymen  are  of  the  things  that  quietly 
minister  to  our  comfort,  our  luxury, 
even  to  our  necessities!  If  you  were 
to  stop  a  coomkln-coated  college  kid 
and  his  girl  In  their  low-slung  roadster 
and  tell  them  that  a  thick,  gummy 
liquid  was  the  propelling  agent  tn 
getting  them  to  their  'date"  that  eve- 
ning, their  laughter  would  be  raucous 
But  the  preceding  paragraph  prove* 
how  wrong  they  would  be.  They  prob- 
ably wouldn't  even  realize  that,  the 
denatured  alcohol  the  garage,  man  had 
used  as  insurance  against  a  frozen 
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At  right  I  How  the 
fabulous  fluid  Is 
usrd  In  apparel - 
the  girl  of 
today.  .Radiating 
i  lines  indl 
features  of 
attire  made 
with  "Black 
-trap"  —  among 
them  hat.  neck  - 
Isce.  flowers,  dress 
cloth,  belt,  gloves, 
parse,  blockings 


READY  TO 

D1BCHAEGB 

M  .i-.rrd  tanker  at  right, 
■  bout  to  unload  Its  cargo 
of  molasses  at  Phila., 
from  which  city  It  will 
be  sent  all  over  the  U.S. 


star**. 
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cooling  system  and  cracked  cylinder 
heads— solely  for  their  convenience- 
came  from  molasses. 

Let  us  presume  that,  emboldened  by 
your  success,  you  went  on  to  quiz  the 
Impatient  r.iotor  car  girl  about  the 
molasses  Industry,  provided  her  fuming 
escort  hadn't  either  put  on  full  steam 
and  vanished  or  Intolerantly  socked 
you. 

You  might  venture  to  say  to  her. 
Do  you  know  Just  what  molasses  has 
contributed  to  that  extremely  effective 
costume  or  yours?  No?  Then  111  tell 
you.  The  crown  or  your  chic  hat,  for 
one  thing  The  trim  shoes  you're  wear- 
ing. Those  glinting  combs  in  your 
auburn  hair  The  sheen  on  .our  syn- 
thetic silk  stockings.  Your  pretty  purse 
Your  Jewelry -oh.  don  t  be  abashed 
because  It's  §em I -precious  ' 

And  having  baffled  and  chagrined 
—  and  incidentally  instructed  —  your 
dainty  victim,  you  could  press  your 
advantage  even  further  You  could  tell 
her.  with  flawless  truth,  that  her  per- 
sonal preparation  for  the  party  had 
been  largely  contingent  on  that  viscous 
molasses  which  she  had  hitherto  asso- 
ciated only  with  buckwheat  cakes 

As  she  sat  at  her  toilet  table,  deft 
fingers  flashing  here  and  there  from 
scent  bottle  to  lipstick,  rrom  powder 
jar  to  buffer,  she  would  be  relying, 
despite  her  innocent  flapper  Ignorance, 
upon  molasses.  Cosmetics  of  all  sorts 
and  tints,  delicate  perfumes,  the  den- 


im 1 1 1  urt 

r.rouprd  articles  which  owe  their 


tlfrice  with  which  the  heightened  the 
pcarllneM  of  her  teeth,  the  pungent 
tonic  she  rubbed  Into  her  scalp,  all 
the  implements  of  manicuring— where 
would  they  have  been  without  that 
vision  in  1903?  \ 

Vision. '  ordinarily,  is  a  high-sound- 
ing word  somewhat  too  indiscriminately 
applied  to  any  man  of  a  specific  talent 
that  gleans  him  a  fortune  In  the  case 
of  the  Danish  chemist,  there  Is  no 
chance  of  its  misapplication,  as  brief- 
est summary  ot  the  man  and  his  work 
will  show. 

Born  in  1882,  of  parents  in  moderate 
circumstance*— both  had  devoted  U$ftf 
lives  to  child  welfare  work -Klelberg 
left  high  school  and  got  a  Job  as  Junior 
clerk  when  he  was  #cventeen.  in  the 
cattle  reed  business  in  Liverpool  Mo- 
lasses  was  being  modestly  developed  as 
a  stock  feed  ingredient. 

The  thrifty  Danlsn  boy  was  aghast 
at  the  by-product  *  economic  loss. 
Possessing  an  amateur  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  he  looked  about  him  for 
new  uses  for  this  gummy  syrup.  Hu 
survey  was.  curiously,  being  paralleled 
by  experts  of  other  large  companies  in 
the  United  8 tales. 

Hu  employers  applauded  his  effort;., 
took  him  into  partnership,  and  in  1907 
the  first  statistical  reports  of  "black- 
strap- as 


were  prlr 
estimated 
philanthrop 


derivative. 

y  his  fortune  Is 
ntllions.  He  Is  a 
Hector  and  globe - 


gtrdlcr.   He  has  homes  in  many  coun- 
tries. 

But  turn  your  eves  aside,  for  a 
moment,  from  the  velvety  syrup  that  Pi 
inundating  your  cakes,  and  examine 
tome  interesting  facts  about  molasses 
How  much  of  this  prertou.-.  stuff  Ifl 
there  is  the  world?  Where  does  It 
come  from?  How  are  its  classifications 
sub-divided?   How  Is  It  transported? 

Official  figures  indicate  that  the 
•world  of  commerce  today  has  at  Its 
command  about  2  000.000  tons  of 
'black-strap"  -which  means  anproxi 
mately  190  gallons  per  ton-  It*  chief 
producers  are  Cuba,  the  other  bland* 
„f  the  West  Indlea.  and  the  colonial 
possessions  of  France  and  (Jreat 
Britain. 

Java  which  a  decade  ago  was  almost 
entirely  unexplotted  a/  *  molasses  cen- 
tre, now  ranks  second  of  the  export 
countries    Only  Cuba  surpasses  It 

The  four  main  divisions  of  "black  - 
Mrap'  Hi  Alcohol,  stock  feed,  yeast 
and  edible  for  sweets,  syrups  and 
similar  products'  Far  and  away  the 
greatest  number  ol  KM  are  ror  alco- 
hol—the grain  variety  to  which  a  de- 
naturant  1*  added.  This  is  commercial- 
ly of 


molasses  Is  the  cheapest  and  most  sat- 
isfactory raw  material  which  science 
has  round  ror  the  purpose. 

The  transportation  problem  for  years 
bothered  first-class  brains  and  turned 
vexed  heads  white  with  worry  The 
•black -strap"  to  very  heavy  and  viscous, 
and  it  was  not  until  iron  steamers 
cipable  of  carrying  huge  cargoes  had 
been  substituted  for  the  old  wooden 
vessels  with  sails  that  the  molasses 
manipulators  began  to  see  daylight 
Tank  ships  were  a  later  development 
Today  the  seven  seas  are  flecked  with 
a  great  fleet  of  motored  tankers-over 
200  000  tons  or  modern  shipping  run- 
ning on  practically  a  railroad  schedule 
and    almost    circumnavigating  the 
globe. 

Thus  has  money,  magically  made, 
flowed  unceasingly  from  the  mouth  or 
the  lowly  molasses  jug  as  strange  and 
golden  a  vessel  as  that  mythological 
ewer  that  gave  rorth  perpetual  tn.ik 
and  honey,  liquids  dear  to  the  palate, 
but  scarcely  rated  at  beyond  $1,000.- 
000.000! 


rates  only  12.878  busheK  with  malt 
about  nrty  times  as  voluminous. 

Klelberg,  differing  from  many  men 
who  have  achieved  huge  fortune*  tn 
their  own  lifetime.  Is  reputed  a  good- 
natured  trader  and  those  who  know 
him  best  say  he  never  drives  hard  bar- 
gains. 

As  a  charity  donor  he  is  anonymous. 
In  various  European  centres  where  he 
has  many  worker*  of"  the  peasant  class 
he  has  bought  tracts  or  land  and  bull; 
homes  which  be  donates  to  his  em- 
ployees. 

Usually  worthy  employees  are  given 
homes  outright  as  gifts,  these  being 
voted  for  long  and  ratthrul  continuous 
service  as  well  as  work  of  outstanding 
merit. 

In  such  sections  the  ownership  ol  a 
home  usually  Is  regarded  as  out  or 
reach  of  even  the  hope  of  the  low-wage 
classes.  For  time-payment  homes  sre 
not  as  widely  bought  and  sold  on  the 
other  side  as  they  are  in  every  suburb 
and  hamlet  In  North  America.  Mo- 
lasses artlzans.  therefore,  are  becoming 
real  estate  proprietors  as  against  al- 
most any  other  group  in  their  respec- 
tive territories 


MEDICINE  Tl  Ml 


David  was  not  very  well,  and  as  his 
mother  crept  into  his  bedroom  she 
whispered.  "Are  you  awake,  dear?" 

•No.'  snorted  David,  "and  the  doc- 
tor said  particularly  I  was  not  to  be 
awakened  to  have  my  medicine  f 


An  Illustration  in 
quoted  in  The  Commerce  Monthly,  re- 
veals that  In  the  making  of  non- 
beverage  alcohol  molasses  appears  as 
against  com  In  the  ratio  of  W7  404J18 
gallons  compared  with  7 .941 194  bush- 
els of  the  more  famous  ingredient 
The  humble  raisin  sneaks  in  for  a 
of   I0.706.ta0  pound*,  and  rye 


Xn.ENC  ED 

"My  dear."  remarked  Jones,  who  had 
Just  finished  readme  a  bonk  on  "The 
Wonders  of  Nature. "  "Nature  is  marvel- 
ous? When  I  read  a  book  like  this  it 
makes  me  think  how  puerile,  how  in- 
significant is  man  " 

raid   hu   wife,   "a  woman 
Vt  have  to  wade  through  400  pages 
to  discover  that." 


i  -i  rt  i   r  m  i  vr 


"Brown  said  he  was  painting 
and  had  sold  four  ptcUirwa  he  inher- 
ited his  talent  rrom  his  father  " 
Was  he  a  painter?" 

•  No.  a  picture 
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Europe  Learns  to  Make  Paper  I  Scene  in  Rest  Camp  Last  Year  I  Gives  Rest  to  Tired  Mothers 


Burnsi!  COLUMBIA  has  become  a  great 
paper  manufacturing  country.  The 
inventors  of  the  great  art  of  making 
paper  would  be  astonished  If  they  could  see 
the  process  by  which  the  trees  ol  our  forests 
arp  turned  into  the  paper  of  which  our  bonks 
and  newspapers  are  made  and  on  which  we 
write  our  letters. 

We  read  sad  news  from  China  In  these  days 
of  .Mnle  and  famine  and  suffering  of  many 
kinds  Dr.  Oupp- .  the  librarian  of  the 
Ryland-  Library  in  Manchester  <one  of  the 
finest  In  the  world)  had  a  different  story  to 
tell  when  he  spoke  of  the  progress  ol  paper 
making  not  long  ago.  His  speech  was  re- 
ported In  My  Magazine,  and  tells  us  that 
paper  was  one  of  China's  most  complete  in- 
ventions. Nearly  a  thousand  years  before  It 
set  out  on  its  triumphal  progress  to  the  West 
paper-making  was  a  rully-developed  art  In 
China  The  date  of  the  invention  ||  care- 
lully  recorded  as  AD.  105  and  Tsai  Lun  Is 
generally  regarded  as  the  inventor. 

Papers  of  every  kind,  made  of  rags,  fishing 
nets.  hemp,  as  well  as  plant  and  cotton  fibre, 
were  used  in  China  for  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore we  knew  anything  about  it  in  the  West- 
ern world,  and  tl»e  invention  of  rag  psper  has 
been  pushed  back  to  the  second  century  In 
China 

The  great  secret  of  paper-making  was  kept 
inside  the  Chinese  Wall  for  six  centuries;  then 
the  Arr.bs  of  Samarkand  got  hold  of  it 

War  broke  out  between  two  Turkish  chief- 
tains, one  of  whom  appealed  to  China  for  help, 
the  other  appealing  to  the  Arabs.  The 
Chinese  were  defeated,  and  among  the  prison- 
ers were  some  paper-makers,  who  revealed 
the  secret  to  their  Arab  captors.  A  factory 
was  set  up  In  Samarkand  about  the  year  751, 
and  the  making  of  paper  bc~ame    an  lm- 


Snawedfl  /> 


() LD  Oranny  Dakin  lived  all  alone  In  a 
W  little  whitewashed,  stone-roofed  cottage 
on  the  steep  hillside  of  Sparrowpit,  forty 
years  ago.  in  the  days  when  Winters  were 
Winters,  among  the  dales  and  hills  of  the 
Derbyshire  Peak 

It  was  Christmas  Eve.  All  day  long  the 
lowering  sky  had  been  the  color  and  the 
weight  of  lead,  and  down  the  valley  the  bit- 
ter East  wind  had  rushed  and  raved  like  a 
wolf.  When  at  last  the  snow  began  to  fall, 
and  went  on  falling  unceasingly,  Granny 
Dakln  gave  up  and  thought  the  best  plare  for 
her  would  be  between  the  blankets  of  her  old 
four-poster  bed 

All  night  long  the  storm  raged  till  It  spent 
Itself  at  last,  A  great  peace  feU  on  the 
world. 

Oranny  thought  it  was  warmer  when  she 
woke,  but  very  dark  She  lit  the  candle  to 
see  what  the  time  was  In  the  night;  and  lo 
and  behold!  the  grandfather  clock  ticking 
solemnly  by  the  wall  announced  that  it  was 
nine  o'clock  In  the  morning. 

Oranny  looked  round.  The  case  mm  t  win- 
dow set  in  the  great  thickness  of  the  old  wall 
was  blocked  by  snow.  She  tried  to  open  her 
front  door,  but  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
push  the  hillside  away. 

•Well,  seemingly  I  am  snowed  up."  said 
the  old  dame.  "It  is  a  mercy  there  Is  a  little 
extra  coal  and  food  in  the  house  for  Christ- 
mas. When  my  son  at  Chapel -en -le- Frith 
has  dug  himself  out  he  will  come  and  do  the 
same  for  his  mother  In  the  meantime  I  will 
light  the  fire  and  make  a  pot  of  tea." 

As  Granny  raked  out  the  ashes  from  her 
grate  she  sang  to  herself  and  cut  a  little  joke, 
though  there  was  none  to  hear.  "I  must  do 
ns  Grandson  George  does  and  call  for  Father 
Christmas  up  the  chimney.  Father  Christmas! 
Father  Christmas!  Come  and  help  an  old 
woman  In  distress]" 

She  sat  back  on  her  heels  and  waited,  as 
the  child  would  have  done;  and  was  very 
mueh  taken  aback  to  hear  a  rustling  sound. 
Something  was  climbing  down  the  wide  chim- 
ney, a  heavy  body. 

Down  It  flopped,  sneezing,  coughing,  shak- 
ing out  clouds  of  soot-  not  Father  Christmas 
but  a  tine,  red  fox. 

He  was  no  more  afraid  to  see  Oranny  than 
she  was  to  see  him;  perhaps  he  had  once  been 
a  pet.  or  the  storm  had  tamed  him.  He  fawned 
and  grinned  and  a-agged  his  great  brush  like 
a  dog  when  she  told  him  that  he  was  a  very 
pretty  fellow,  and  when  she  put  down,  most 
extravagantly,  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  for 
him.  he  Just  breathed  over  It  and  It  was  gone. 
Then  he  leaped  up  the  grate  and  scrambled 
back  the  way  he  had  come 

"Beemi  to  me  as  If  my  chimney  top  must 
bt  plumb  level  with  the  hillside."  said  she. 
"and  the  creature  has  taken  it  for  a  rabbit 
hole." 

Little  as  the  old  lady  realised  it,  there  was 
nothing  of  her  cottage  showing  at  all  except 
the  mouth  of  the  chimney  top.  The  whole 
house  was  sunk  deep  in  the  heart  of  an  im- 
mense snowdrift. 

In  the  afternoon  down  he  came  again,  more 
friendly  than  ever    He  brought  her  a  rabbit 

The  next  morning  she  was  still  a  prisoner, 
but  the  fox  had  had  good  hunting.  He  car- 
ried the  biggest  rooster  in  her  nearest  neigh- 
bors barnyard  with  him.  Oranny  recognised 
the  bird 

The  third  day  help  name  They  had  to 
tunnel  in  the  snow  before  they  could  get  at 
the  old  lady. 

"Mother,  you  are  looking  wonderfully  wall." 
said  her  son  as  he  drew  her  ouL 

-Well,  though  I  have  not  exactly  been  fed 
by  the  ravens."  said  she.  a  reynard  has  looked 
after  me- saved  me  the  trouble  of  sweeptnc 
the  chimney  in  Spring,  too," 

Rut  for  some  time  to  come  her  little  grand- 
son dec  Is  red  that  Oranny  s  friend  was  not 
really  a  fox  but  Father  Christmas  In  a  new 


portant  trade  In  793  a  rival  factory  was 
opened  at  Bagdad,  where  the  famous  and  ln- 
•  'I  i!  ...  ..  uit  ,  •  :.<  v.-  xi'Hixl  Clttne.M 
workmen.  Thence  the  secret  spread  to 
Damascus,  which  supplied  Europe  for  several 
centuries  with  what  is  known  as  Charts. 
Damasrena.  For  five  hundred  years  paper - 
making  was  an  Arab  monopoly  in  the  West. 

It  would  have  been  quite  easy."  said  Dr. 
Guppy.  "for  the  secret  to  pass  directly  from 
DamuM  us  inlo  Europe,  but  It  took  quite  an- 
other route  It  passed  along  North  Africa  and 
through  Egypt  in  the  eighth  century,  where  It 
steadily  displaced  papyrus,  which  had  been  the 
common  writing  material  in  that  continent, 
for  at  least  3.000  years."  From  Egypt  the 
secret  passed  to  Morocco,  about  1100,  and  then 
to  Spain,  which  was  its  first  appearance  In 
Europe, 

For  a  century  the  manufacture  of  paper  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  but  as 
the  Christian  conquests  under  the  Crusades 
advanced  it  was  passed  on  to  France,  where 
the  first  recorded  paper  mill  in  Christendom 
was  set  up  at  Herault  In  the  Pyrenees,  in 
1189  although  for  still  another  century 
Europe's  needs  were  largely  supplied  from  the 
Saracen  mills  of  Damascus  and  Spain. 

About  1278  the  secret  spread  to  Italy,  which 
became  Europe's  chief  source  of  supply  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  1391  the  first  paper 
mill  in  Germany  was  set  up  at  Nuremberg, 
while  England  obtained  her  supplies  from 
Italy.  France  and  Oermany  down  to  1494. 
when  John  Tate  set  up  his  first  mill  at  Here- 
ford seventeen  years  after  Caxton  began  to 
print 

It  was  this  coming  of  paper  into  Europe  that 
made  printing  possible,  and  It  was  the  Inven- 
tion of  printing  which  made  the  use  of  paper 
general. 


Grey  Squirrel*  Love 

Music 


\f  ANY  children  have  been  delighted  with 
*  the  stories  of  "The  Antics  of  Peanuts 
and  Popcorn"  that,  have  appeared  on  this 
page  for  some  weeks  now.  The  little  crea- 
tures seem  to  have  enjoyed  life  and  to  love 
their  owner. 

Another  lover  of  animals  who  lives  among 
the  mountains  or  the  New  England  States  tells 
us  that  his  pets,  grey  squirrels,  love  music 
His  name  Is  Dr.  Men-lam  and  he  has  written 
a  book  about  "The  Squirrels  of  the  Adiron- 
dack'  In  which  he  says: 

"They  were  extremely  fond  of  music  «ln  the  k 
more  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term*,  and 
it  affected  them  In  a  peculiar  manner  Some 
were  not  only  fascinated  but  actually  spell- 
bound by  the  music  box  or  guitar.  And  one 
particularly  weak-minded  Individual  was  so 
unrefined  In  his  taste  that,  if  I  advanced 
slowly,  whistling  "Just  Before  the  Battle. 
Mother, '  m  as  pathetic  tones  as  I  could  mus- 
ter for  the  occasion,  he  would  permit  me  even 
tc  stroke  his  back,  sometimes  expressing  his 
pleasure  by  making  a  low  purring  sound.  This 
was  a  grey,  and  I  several  times  approached 
and  stroked  him  as  above  described.  I  once 
succeeded  In  getting  near  enough  to  a  black 
to  touch  him.  whereupon  he  Instantly  came 
to  his  senses  and  fled  When  listening  to 
music  they  all  acted  much  in  the  same  way. 
They  always  sat  bolt  upright.  Inclining  a  lit- 
tle forward  'and  if  eating  a  nut  were  sure  to 
drop  ID.  letting  the  forepaws  hang  listlessly 
over  the  breast,  and.  turning  the  head  to  one 
side  in  a  bewildering  sort  of  way,  assumed  a 
most  Idiotic  expression  " 


Far  Too  Easy 

A  VERY  famous  doctor  of  theology  had  just 
A  preached  in  a  village  and  was  on  his  way 
back  home.  Jogging  along  on  his  horse,  dream- 
ing, when  he  found  that  he  had  lost  his  way 
A  little  farther  on  he  met  a  peasant  and  In- 
quired of  the  road  he  wanted 

The  peasant  recognized  him  and  said:  "Ah. 
sir.  you  are  a  fine  man.  I  heard  you  preach 
:n  nur  rhfrrh:  I  remember  more  of  your  ser- 
mon than  of  any  other  I  ever  listened  to.  I 
should  like  to  hear  half  a  dosen  of  the  samp 
kind." 

"Very  well,  my  friend."  said  the  preacher, 
"you  shall  hear  them  one  day;  but.  please  tell 
me  which  Is  the  road  in  8" 

"Ha.  ha!"  laughed  the  peasant.  "Ood  pre- 
serve me  from  trying  to  teach  a  man  who 
knows  everything  a  simple  thing  like  that- 
indeed  you  are  making  fun  of  me.  Every  little 
child  knewa  the  way  to  8.  Good-bye.  sir."  And 
off  he  went 


Putting  the  Hood  l  p 

\1  TE  have  often  thought  that  one  or  two 
V*  bright  boys  would  save  the  world  from 
half  its  troubles  if  governments  would  only 
confide  In  them. 

We  feel  sure  they  would  have  to  be  Scout*, 
and  Scouts  like  the  three  we  read  of  the  other 
day.  Two  men  were  lunching  In  a  cosy 
restaurant  when  they  realised  that  It  was 
raining  heavily,  and  their  car  was  outside  with 
•  he  hood  down.  Running  out  in  horror,  the* 
arrived  at  the  car  tn  great  delight,  for  the 
hood  was  up.  sad  on  the  running  board  was 
a  little  wet  note  with  these  words: 
"No  trouble  at  alL" 

— Three  Boy  Soouta 
We  thank  the  Chief  Scout  of  the  World 
and  all  his  million  little  men  for  ahnwtng  us 
rvery  hour  of  the  day  how  to  be  kind  to 


Sunshine  and  Fresh  Air  for  Babies 


How  to  Keep  W  eU 


T1 


HE  following  advice  to  medical  students 
by  a  famous  doctor  is  good  for  us  all. 
Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  one  of  the  King's  doctors, 
says  we  should  aim  for  the  maximum  of  good 
health  and.  having  reached  that  maximum, 
never  let  U  slip  away.  Work  well  all  the  week, 
but  when  Saturday  comes  see  that  the  after- 
noon is  spent  out  of  doors.  Walk,  play 
cricket,  football  hockey,  golf— what  game  you 
will,  but  let  It  be  In  the  fresh  air  and  let  it 
give  you  exercise. 

Eat  your  meals  placidly  Avoid  scraps  eaten 
In  haste.  Choose  food  sensibly  and  eat  It 
slowly,  and  as  to  alcohol,  the  best  of  all  is  to 
try  the  experiment  on  yourself  of  doing  with- 
out It! 


Down  in  a  (Ween  ami 
Shady  Bed 

Down  In  a  green  and  shady  bed 
A  modest  violet  grew. 
Its  stalk  was  bent,  it  hung  Its  head. 
As  if  to  hide  from  view. 

And  yet  it  was  a  lovely  flower; 
Its  color  bright  and  fair; 
It  might  have  graced  a  rosy  bower 
Instead  of  hiding  there. 

Yet  there  It  was  content  to  bloom. 
In  modest  tints  arrayed. 
And  there  diffused  Its  sweet  perfume 
Within  the  silent  shade. 

Then  let  me  to  the  valley  go 
This  pretty  flower  to  see 
That  I  may  also  learn  to  grow 
In  sweet  humility. 

-Jane  Taylor. 


Year's  Outing 


(Jueen  Mary's  Message 

'F'HE  Lord  Mayor  of  London  sent  to  Queen 
Mary,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  that 
vast  city,  a  message  of  sympathy.  The  answer 
of  the  devoted  wife  will  be  read  by  children 
as  well  as  older  people  with  feelings  of  love 
und  loyalty.    These  are  the  words: 

"I  have  received  the  message  which,  on 
New  Years  Day.  the  Lord  Mayor  never  falls 
to  address  lo  the  King. 

•This  message,  with  lis  expression  of  loyalty, 
devotion,  and  sympathy,  from  the  citizens  of 
London,  comes  to  me  at  a  time  of  great 
anxiety.  The  King's  Illness  must  take  iu 
long  and  arduous  course,  but.  please  God,  I 
may  look  forward  to  the  lifting  of  the  clouds, 
and  to  the  happy  realisation  of  the  nation's 
faith  and  hope. 

•The  love  and  affection  extended  to  me  and 
my  children  throughout  thr.v  dark  days  have 
indeed  been  a  support  to  me  and  to  those  near 
and  dear  to  me,  and  when  health  and  strength 
shall  be,  as  we  hope,  vouchsafed  again  to  the 
King,  it  will  be  a  source  of  happiness  to  him 
to  know  that  in  his  suffering  he  was  ever  In 
the  thoughts  of  the  citizens  of  London. 

"I  pray  you.  my  Lord  Mayor,  to  convey  to 
one  and  all  my  heartfelt  thanks." 


Standing  Still 

A  N  old  Negro  was  making  his  first  Atlantic 
crossing.  He  did  not  spend  much  time  on 
deck,  but  when  he  came  up  one  morning  for 
an  hour  or  so.  as  was  hts  custom,  and  saw  the 
great  expanse  of  ocean  all  around  the  vessel, 
he  exclaimed  In  surprise 

"Well.  If  dat  ain't  funny'  We  are  just  where 
we  was  dls  time  yesterday." 


Uncle  Rays  Own  Corner 


Animals  at  Lonjj  Aro 


Flying  I a sards 

A  MONG  the  interesting  cres lures  of  long 
^  ago  are  those  which  we  call  "flying 
lizards."  Their  remains  prove  that  they  had 
wings,  but  the  wings  had  no  feathers. 


lizards  glide  on  the  air,  using  webs  stretching 
I  rem  leg  to  leg. 

/  t  i  riblc  liznuls 
A  MONO  the  animals  which  used  to  roam 
■  over  North  America  were  the  dinosaurs 
or  terrible  lizards  They  were  of  the  lizard 
family,  but  some  of  them  grew  so  large  that 
they  might  not  have  wanted  to  admit  such 
small  relations. 


Obstacles  should  re 
an  Invitation  lo  take  off 


no  more  to  ymj  than 
and  get 


Flying  Lizards  "On  the  Wing" 

Flying  lizards  were  of  many  sizes.  Some 
were  as  small  as  sparrows.  Others  were  tlx* 
size  of  hawks,  and  still  others  were  larger 
than  any  bird  which  files  at  the  present  time 
Their  bones  were  thin  and  light,  but  very 
strong.  It  Is  not  known  just  how  they  flew 
Probably  they  sailed  most  of  the  time  When 
they  did  flap  their  wings,  thru-  flight  was 
more  like  that  of  a  bat  than  of  a  bird. 

The  largest  flying  creature  of  the  present, 
time  is  the  albatross,  but  it,  does  not  measure 
more  than  twelve  feet  from  the  tip  of  one  wing 
to  the  Up  of  the  other  Some  of  the  flying 
lizards  were  twenty  feet  from  wing- up  to 
wing-Up!  Their  bodies  were  not  large,  how- 
ever, and  it  seems  that  no  Hying  lizard  ever 
weighed  more  than  twenty- five  pounds 

One  InteresUng  thing  about  the  flying 
lizard  Is  the  history  of  Its  "flying  fingers" 
Its  ancestors  are  believed  to  have  been  lowly 
lizards,  crawling  on  the  ground.  They  had 
front  feet  or  "hands"  with  five  "fingers-  of 
sensible  srte  No  doubt  they  used  to  Jump 
into  the  sir  for  Inserts 

In  time  webs  grew  between  the  little  fingers 
and  the  body  Those  w»bs  helped  the  lizards 
flap  the  air  when  jumping  from  the  ground 
Scientists  believe  that  the  "little"  fingers 
kept  growing  longer  and  longer,  until  they 
were  far  longer  than  thr  others  The  webs 
grew  with  the  finger  bones  By  and  by  this 
kind  of  lizard  found  that  it  could  jump  Into 
ihe  air  and  stay  there  by  napping  the  big 
mm  Angers  had  become  the  ont- 
of  wings! 

Hying  lizard*  of  the  present  time  do  not 
have  wings  and  are  not  of  the  same  family  as 
those  of  which  I  speak     The  present  flying 


A  Three  Horned  lisard  <  After  Knljhli 

Certain  of  the  terrible  lizards  were  no  bigger 
than  a  cat  or  a   dog     They   weren't  very 

terrible. '  and  I  mention  them  only  In  pass- 
ing The  ones  which  interest  us  more  arc 
those  which  were  giant  size. 

Among  the  skulls  In  museums  are  some 
which  belonged  to  the  three-horned  terrible 
lizard*  Two  of  the  horns  pointed  out  from 
above  the  eyes.  The  third  horn  was  abovp  the 
nose  The  bony  "armor  '  around  the  head 
gave  a  fine  protection,  even  though  there  was 
only  a  small  brain  to  protect 

In  a  museum  at  Washington.  Dr..  is  a  skull 
which  I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  see  It 
belongs  to  a  three-horned  terrible  lizard  and 
has  special  Interest  because  one  horn  was 
broken  while  the  beast  was  alive  Probably 
the  horn  was  broken  during  a  fight  It  "healed 
over  afterward,  and  Its  owner  seems  to  have 
lived  until  he  reached  old  age 

Old  three  horns  must  have  weighed  twice 
M  much  as  an  elephant  All  we  have  to  judge 
him  by  Is  hu  bones  but  they  show  that, he 
had  a  great  deal  of  bulk,  and  it  is  estimated 
fhat  he  weighed  about  ten  ton* 

With  all  that  weight  of  body  how  much  do 
you  suppose  his  brain  weighed'  We  may 
answer  thst  question  by  looking  at  the  hollow 
In  the  skull  which  contained  the  brain  It  Is 
barely  large  enough  to  hold  a  man  *  fist'  The 
brain  of  the  huge  animal  emild  hardly  have 
weighed  more  than  two 


the 

un- 
are 


VICTORIA  is  not  a  big  city.  Its  streets 
are  wide  and  the  houses  usually  have 
apace  around  them  in  which 
little  children  can  play.  Yet  Friendly 
Help  visitors,  sclwol  nurses,  ministers  and 
others  whose  duty  calls  them  Into 
homes  of  the  sick,  the  poor  or  the 
fortunate  know  that  even  here  there 
crowded  homes  where  mothers  must 
every  day  and  often  part  of  the  night  Their 
little  cluldren  are  Ill-clad  and  have  not  al- 
ways nourishing  food  Fathers  are  someUmes 
sick  or  without  work,  or  the  mothers  are 
widows  and  the  children  fatherless  Kind 
people  are  ready  to  help  and  actual  suffering 
from  cold  or  hunger  are  rare.  But  mothers 
who  never  have  any  leisure  or  recreation  get 
very  tired  and  the  babies  are  pale  and  un- 
happy That  Is  the  reason  the  member*  of 
the  Social  Service  League  have  for  some  years 
brought  poor  mothers  and  their  little  ones  out 
into  the  country  for  a  fortnight  or  longer  each 
Summer  They  open  the  camp  In  May  and 
do  not  close  it  till  September 

While  at  camp  the  mothers  just  rest.  They 
and  their  little  ones  get  abundance  of  good 
wholesome  food  and  live  In  the  open  air.  The 
children  have  so  much  room  to  play  that  staff 
are  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 

Generous  landowners  at  various  places 
have  till  now  either  given  or  rented  space  for 

would  like  to  own  its  own  ground.  It  Is  not 
convenient  to  camp  sometimes  at  Cordova 
Bay.  sometimes  at  the  Gorge  or  at  the  beaches, 
already  crowded  by  families  In  better  circum- 
stances Besides  It  costs  more  to  set  up  a  new 
camp  every  year  than  to  put  one  In  order  that 
has  been  buUt  for  the  purpose. 

i  Pernummni  Camp 

il  why  it  has  been  decided  to  ask  the 
people  of  Victoria  to  give  money  enough 
to  buy  a  plot  of  land  and  to  budd  upon  it  a 
suitable  building  for  a  dining  hall  and  sitting- 
room  where  all  may  meet  and  tents  where 
mothers  and  babies  may  sleep  by  themselves. 
This  will  cost  Jfl.OOO.  which,  you  will  think,  is 
a  large  sum.  There  are  many  rich  and  gen- 
erous people  in  Victoria  and    the  country 


round  who  will  follow  the  example  of 
Honor  the  Lieiitenant-Oovemor  and  give , 
donations  Many  people  will  see  that  Uietr 
poorer  neighbors  have  a  chance  to  shart  their 
pleasure 

The  Children's  Share 
JT  is  hoped  that  many  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

big  and  little,  will  help  Many  of  you 
have  driven  out  to  Sooke  for  picnics.  It  is 
near  Saseenoa  that  it  is  planned  to  make  the 
camp  It  Is  to  be  called  Sooke  Sunshine 
Camp. 

It  takes  sixty-five  cents  a  day  to  keep  one 
person  at  the  camp.  and.  it  is  hoped,  the  chil- 
dren will  help  to  raise  that  money  by  the  first 
of  April  March  has  stolen  In  upon  us,  so 
there  is  not  much  time  to  lose.  The  camp  is 
to  be  opened  In  May  and  wiU  not  be  closed  till 
September,  so  that  every  Ured  mother  and 
every  sickly  little  one  in  the  city  and  district 
may  be  taken  out  for  two  weeks  before  the 
sea«on  is  over. 

Now  don't  think  because  you  cannot  give 
sixty-five  cents  all  at  once  that  you  cannot 
help.  Bvery  Ave  cent  piece  will  be  thankfully 
received  Thirteen  of  these  will  keep  a  little 
pale-faced  toddler  a  day  and  will  help  to  send 
him  or  her  home  fat  and  rosy.   You  know 

Little  drops  of  water. 

Little  grains  of  sand.  * 

Make  the  mighty  ocean 

And  the  solid  land. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  Scotch  say- 
ing, "Many  a  mlckle  makes  a  muckle."  The 
Colonist  and  Times  newspaper  of!rea  and 
other  places  will  receive  contrlbuUons.  small 
as  well  as  large.  Will  the  Brownies  and  older 
Guides  and  the  Scouts  MM  Cubs  add  to  their 
many  acts  of  kindness,  this  of  helping  with 
the  Sunshine  Camp 

There  are  many  hundreds  of  girls  who  can 
sew  nicely  and  many  of  their  elders  who  would 
gladly  buy  the  pretty  things  they  make.  These 
are  Just  hints.  You  will  each  think  of  your 
own  way  of  helping  the  Social  Service 
League  to  make  a  Sunshine  Camp  that  will 
last  for  many  years  after  you  are  grown  up. 


i  Hoy  Scout  innirersary     The   ipftroach  of  Spring 


TpHE  year  Just  opening  will  be  the  twenty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Scouting,  and  as  a  compliment  to  the  Chief 
Scout  the  annual  International  Jamboree  is 
to  be  held  in  England  instead  of  in  the  foreign 
capital  whose  turn  It  was. 

Many  thrilling  Scout  gatherings  have  token 
place  of  late  years,  but  it  is  expected  that  this 
Jamboree,  to  be  held  In  August  at  Arrow  Hall. 
Cheahlre.  will  eclipse  everything  that  has  ever 
happened  before. 

There  will  be  ten  group  camps,  with  1.000 
sf  each  camp.  consisUng  of  Scouts  from  all 
over  the  world.  These  include  1.000  from 
America  and  France.  500  from  Australia,  and 
400  from  Hungary,  while  In  our  own  country 
every  twenty-seven  troops  will  have  fifty. 

Bvery  afternoon  a  march -past  of  more  than 
three  thousand  Scouts  will  take  place 

Naturally,  the  Scout  world  Is  eagerly  anU- 
r<  pa  ting  this  great  Jamboree,  and  the  excite- 
ment Ls  shared  also  by  their  Ouide  sisters. 
The  Chief  Oulde.  Lady  Baden-Powell,  has  sent 
a  message  to  all  Guides  hoping  they  will  visit 
Ihe  Jamboree,  which,  as  she  says,  L*  to  be  "the 
b.gvest  gathering  of  any  Juvenile  organization 
that  has  ever  taken  place  " 

Lady  Baden- Powell  also  appeals  to  the 
sisterly  spirit  of  the  Guides,  and  asks  them  to 
help  any  Scout  troops  that  are  being  held  back 
from  sending  representatives  by  lack  of  funds 
-Children  s  Newspaper 

There's  Aluays  a  Song 
Somen here 


There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear. 
There  is  ever  a  something  aingi  alway; 
Thore*  a  song  of  the  lark  when  the  skies  are 

clear, 

And  the  song  of  the  thrust  when  the  skies  are 

grey. 

The  sunshine  showers  across  the  gram. 
And  the  bluebird  trills  m  the  orchard  tree. 
And  In  snd  out.  when  the  eaves  drip  rain. 
The  swallows  are  twittering  ceaselessly 

Whltromb  Riley. 


Weather  Prophet* 

Gulls  fly  tnlsnd  when  bad  weather  Is 

ing. 

Sheep  turn  their  backs  to  bad  weather 

Moths  fly  about  in  large  numbers  in  the 
evening  before  a  fine  day 

Fish  come  near  the  surface  of  the  water 
when  rain  la  approaching. 

Larks  fly  high  before  a  flne  day 

Donkeys  bray  loudly  before  ram 


The  United  States  excel*  other  countries  in 
the  very  thing  for  which  they  are  noted: 

Italy,  old  as  she  la,  can  'boast  of  but  one 
Rome  while  the  United  States  can  boast  of 
fifteen    Just  think  of  lU-flfteen  Homes' 

Oreece  old  as  she  la  can  show  on  her  map 
only  one  Athens,  while  Uncle  Sam  can  proudly 
point  his  flngvr  to  nineteen  Just  think  of 
■n  Athens! 


The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy?   O  wind. 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind? 

"T*HE  long  dull  Winter  Is  almost  over  and 
day  by  day  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun 
are  getting  farther  apart  A  brisk  walk  over 
the  crisp,  crusted  snow  through  a  woodland 
trail  is  enough  to  convince  one  that  Spring  Is 
very  close  at  hand.  The  tall  hemlocks  groan 
under  the  weight  of  the  lumps  of  snow 
perched  precariously  at  the  end  of  a  branch. 
The  slightest  breath  of  wind  upsets  the  lumps 
and  a  shower  of  flne  flakes  chills  one  as  one 
passes  under  the  treea 

Fantastic  shapes  loom  Tnte  gnosis  at  either 
side  or  the  trail.  The  sun  shines  fiercely,  but 
hat  not  enough  heat  to  make  a  complete 
thaw  everywhere  small  clumps  of  the  russet- 
colored  last  year's  bracken  peep  out  from  the 
midst  of  large  clumps  of  snow. 

One  emerges  from  the  forest  Into  a  swamp 
On  either  side  of  the  trail  are  clumps  of  wil- 
lows In  some  of  the  higher  branches  which 
the  sun's  rays  reach  are  the  white,  woolv 
"pussies."  The  snow  hasn't  melted  enough  yet 
to  make  them  grow  into  long  yellow  tassels 
loaded  with  yellow  pollen.  In  the  middle  of 
the  swamp  the  trail  goes  through  a  grove  of 
alders.  Ihe  silver  trunks  of  which,  lined  up 
in  an  almost  perfect  row.  make  on  the  mind 
the  impression  that  the  mav>ive  pillurs  do  in 
ihe  aisle  of  a  cathedral. 

Out  In  the  fields  a  few  Jonel\r>  half  frozen 
sparrows  and  chlcadees  flutter  about  vaguely. 
The  hips  and  haws  on  the  briar  bushes  have 
fallen  off  In  the  Autumn  and  hardly  any  food 
can  be  found. 

Last  Autumn  the  average  person  could  have 
told  that  this  Winter  was  going  to  be  a  hard 
one  On  spare  lota,  particularly  under 
containing  the  garry  oak.  Is  found  a 
deciduou*  shrub  belonging  to  the  honeysuckle 
family.  Its  common  name  is  "Snowberry 
In  late  June  and  July  the  bushes  are  covered 
with  dainty  little  pink  bell*.  From  the  flowers 
a  berry  forms  about  six  millimetres  In  diameter 
up  to  large  berries  someUmes  thirteen  milli- 
metres across  The  berry  Is  white  and  appears 
in  late  August  and  September  tn  large  quan- 
tities. In  composition  It  Is  of  a  floury  nature, 
with  small  seeds  embedded  In  it.  The  berry 
it  somewhat  like  an  apple  of  a  variety  that 
contain*  little  Juice. 

Spring  was  promised  about  Christmastime. 
Snowdrops  bloomed  a  week  before  Christmas 
and  yellow  crocus  around  the  new  year.  On 
New  Year's  Day  I  saw  several  crows  ana 
robins,  some  black -capped  chlcadees  and  a 
small  flock  of  slate-colored  Juncoa  while 
bicycling  In  the  Fairfield  district  On  Hew 
Year  *  Day  I  was  astounded  to  hear  the  clear 
Mi  of  a  meadow  lark. 

Up  here  In  8hawnigan  things  are  greatly 
retarded  by  the  fourteen  inrhes  of  snow  we 
had.  The  only  sign*  of  Spring  one  notices 
here  are  a  few  miserable  half -starved  spar- 
rows and  the  twitter  of  a  Winter  wren 
the  bracken  A  few  pussy  willow 
bursting  and  showing  their 
myriads  of  red 
breexe. 


She  was  his  idol,  so  he  said 

Thst  was  before  the  bridal 
Alas  alas,  since  they've  been 
be  is  his  idle 


Why  do  you  have  an  apple  as 
msrk'    asked  a  cuent  of  a 
"Well,  well  "  replied  the 
hands.  "If  ll  hadn  t  been  for  an 
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Care  of  Poultry  on  the  Farm  I  Lasaueti-A  Little-Known  Island 


Br  R.  C 


iN 


/• v  n  S  TIFIC  poultry  breeders  contend  thai 
^  the  egg -laying  factor  Is  hereditary  In 
thr  mule  bird.  Care  should  be  taken, 
therefore,  that  no  male  Is  kept  for  breeding 
that  cannot  uooaL  of  a  clean  bill  of  health 
The  best  birds  are  those  which  have  been 
hatched  from  a  hen  In  her  second  year— one 
that  was  not  only  a  aatlsfactory  layer,  but  laid 
at  least  forty  or  fifty  large-slzed  eggs  in 
twelve  Winter  weeks  •  November  to  January 
Inclusive  for  preference).  The  constant  im- 
provement of  utility  poultry  should  be  the  aim 
of  all  who  have  the  industry  at  heart  There 
la  unfortunately  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
stamina  and  vigor  of  British  Columbia-bred 
poultry  bv  obtaining  very  high  egg  records, 
and  this  in  all  cases  must  be  guarded  against. 
Maturity  on  one  side  of  the  union  in  necessary 
to  build  up  a  strong,  vigorous  and  prolific 
flock  of  layera.  tnveatign lions  having  con- 
clusively proved  that  many  of  the  failures  of 
poultry  breeding  and  rearing  can  be  traced  to 
breeding  Irom  yearling*  or  immature  parent*. 
I  would  direct  attention  to  the  Importance  of 
seasonable  hatching.  If  stock  arc  late  hatched, 
maturity  us  seldom  reached  before  mid- 
winter and  the  egg-producing  and  general 
organs  fail  In  vitality  and  constitutional 
vigor.  Whether  for  exhibition,  laying  cr  the 
table,  loss  will  be  avoided  II  late  hatched, 
immature  otock  or  pullets  arc  denied  u-.e 
breeding  pen.  Increased  rgg  production  will 
reward  early  8pring  hatching  from  matured 
stock  and  more  rapid  flesh  production  results 
from  chickens  reared  during  the  first  six 
ninths  of  the  year-a  fact  which  poultry 
farmer*  cannot  afford  to  ignore  If  this  ad- 
vice Is  followed,  Winter  eggs  will  be  more 
plentiful  and  moulting  hens  in  mldwurcr 
wtll  seldom  be  seen  The  need  should  be  em- 
phasised of  hatching  not  only  In  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  but  from  actual  Winter 
layers.  Almost  any  fowl  will  respond  to  the 
weather  conditions  of  Spring  and  early  Sum- 
mer, when  nature  gives  such  valuable  assist- 
ance. It  is  not  from  such  stock  that  Winter 
layers  will  be  bred,  yet  on  many  poultry  farms 
ar.d  suburban  poultry  yards  breeding  opera- 
tion* ore  often  conducted  from  Spring  ond 
Bummer  layers,  and  thus  the  evil  la  per- 
petrated. 


Winter  haying  Pen 

THE  male  bird  which  sires  the  breeding 
pen  must  be  bred  from  a  reliable  Winter 
laying  pen.  not  necessarily  with  an  exception- 
ally high  record  Such  a  record  may  have 
been  obtained  by  means  of  a  stimulated  diet, 
condiments  and  such  like  at  the  expense  of 
the  bird's  stamina,  and  ihe  result  is  hereditary 
weakness  in  the  progeny.  Individual  egir 
records  hove  often  to  give  place  to  flock  aver- 
ages. Many  poultry  keeper*  use  only  early 
hatched.  January  or  February  cockerels,  ob- 
tained from  specialist  scientific  breeders,  who 
guarantor  the  laying  pedigree  of  the  dam. 
slue  of  egg  and  stamina.  Fanners  will  do  weJl 
to  consider  breeding  and  leedtng  problems. 
No  branch  of  farming  produces  the  snme 
return  on  capital,  where  the  same  degree  of 
Intelligent  care  has  been  given  ar,  well-bred 
poultry.  Further,  no  class  of  poultry  keeper 
has  the  same  advantages  as  the  general  tanner 
who  generally  has  the  housing  accommoda- 
tion at  hand  while  food  costa  arc  at  the  mini- 
mum. Winter  eggs  from  pedigree -bred  flocks 
of  poultry,  given  requisite  shelter,  can  be  ob- 
tained on  a  farm  at  half  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion In  towns.  The  Importance  of  keeping 
hoppers  filled  with  limestone  grit  must  be  em- 
phar.l7.rd  This  grit  Is  most  Important,  not 
only  to  grind  up  food  In  the  irlzrard,  but  for 
its  mineral  confluents,  which  include  cal- 
cium carbonate.  cH*enttal  for  the  formation 
of  the  egg  shell  Breeding  stocks  In  partic- 
ular require  regular  supplies  of  limestone  grit 
to  ensure  strong -shelled  eggs. 

And  again,  another  a.spect!  As  the  year 
gets  old  the  poultry  breeder  s  energies  are 
mainly  directed  to  the  breeding  pen  and 
anticipating  hatching  arrangements,  espe- 
cially those  who  deaire  a  few  early  hatehed 
chickens  whirh  will  be  matured  for  the  Sum- 
mer show:*,  but  unless  exhibition  is  the  goal 
of  success.  I  do  not  advise  any  operations  in 
this  direction  for  another  month,  preferring  to 
w« .  p  to  safe  and  *atlslactory  methods,  which 
are  to  hatch  all  heavy  brerds  or  sitters  In 
March  and  all  non -sit tors  or  the  smnller 
varieties  in  April  or  Mav.  What  the  poultry 
keeper  has  to  do  now  is  to  look  well  to  the 
condition  of  his  birds,  to  see  thai,  they  are 
well  sheltered  from  the  wintry  weather, 
kept  in  a  perfect  state  of  activity  by  meons  of 
a  scratching  shed  In  which  all  grain  is  scat- 
tered and  fed  with  good,  nutritious  food,  so 
that  the  egg  production  may  not  suffer,  de- 
spite Winter  s  flcrce  blast. 

Vigorous  Condition 

'Thtc  birds  have  to  be  kept  in  a  vigorous  con- 
*  dltlon.  and  with  a  superabundance  of 
health  they  wtll  lay  eggs  In  abundance  There 
ere  many,  however,  who  find  they  have  a 
broody  hen  or  two  and  would  like  to  utilize 
her  service*  but  I  would  warn  such  poultry 
breeders  to  exercise  great  care  and  give  thr 
hen  every  comfort.  Of  course  it  is  not  natura' 
for  a  ben  to  go  broody  in  midwinter,  Summi- 
ts her  proper  time,  when  such  breeds  as  the 
Orpington.  Dorking.  Wyandotte  and  even  the 
long-legged  Langshan  take  their  annual  rest 
but  fanciers  liave  by  year  afteV  year  hatching 
earlier  altered  the  natural  period,  and  it  Is 
now  very  common  for  anyone  keeping  the 
heavy  vorietie*  to  have  a  tew  broody  hens  in 
February  First  we  have  to  ascertain  that  she 
la  in  good  condition  and  has  sufficient  tat  and 
flesh  to  stand  the  incubation,  and  It  in  wisr  to 
giv»  her  plenty  of  Indian  corn  and  maize  ior 
fat  means  heat,  or  to  be  correct,  warmth  She 
should  be  tested  af tor  a  few  days  by  allowing 
her  to  sit  on  a  few  pot  eggs,  and  needs  a  bftii 
coaxing,  dr  aha  will  quickly  change  her  mind 
and  desert  her  nest  and  valuable  eggs  Tt  U 
generally  beat  to  set  two  broody  hens  In  case 
of  any  trouble  occurring  in  this  respect  Pm 
Wini*r  months  1  stronalv  advise  nesting  botes. 


which  should  be  placed  on  the  ground  in  order 
that  the  hen  may  draw  up  by  the  heat  of  her 
body  the  needful  humidity  fcr  the  successful 
hatching  of  eggs.  Such  boxes  may  have  a 
wire  nettinc — one-inch  mesh— bottom  to  pre- 
vent the  trouble  of  rata.  They  should  be  fif- 
teen inches  square  and  have  a  wooden  front 

•  with  plant?  of  holes  made  to  provide  ventila- 
tion", which  should  have  hinges  to  let  down 
when  the  hen  comes  eff  for  food  and  a  dust 
bath 

Haking  the  Vati 

'f"*HE  nest  thouJd  be  made  with  a  saucer- 
like cavity  and  be  covered  to  a  nice 
depth  with  good  oat  straw— I  object  to  hay. 
as  it  breeds  insect  pests— or.  better  still,  the 
leaves  of  the  bracken  fern  well  beaten  down. 
A  dozen  eggs  is  an  ample  number  for  the 
culder  months,  and  the  hen  should  be  given 
bet  eggs  always  at  night,  while  u*  the  egg* 
have  traveled  by  road  or  rail,  they  must  have 
twelve  hours  rest.  Here  let  me  advise  thai 
only  new  laid  eggs  are  used:  this  Is  one  of  the 
tieat  essentials  to  successful  hatching 

Feed  cm  (-ruin 

^  LLOW  tlie  hen  to  come  off  for  about  ten 

•  minutes  every  day  to  feed  ton  grain) 
and  huve  a  little  water,  and  have  a  dust  bath 
ready,  which  she  wtll  frequently  have  re- 
course to  If  the  air  Is  very  fredfep,  I  advise 
that  the  eggs  should  be  covered  whilst  the  hen 
is  off.  On  the  seventh  to  ninth  day  the  eggs 
should  be  carefully  tested  by  encircling  be- 
tween the  linger  and  thumb  and  held  before  a 
strong  light,  when  a  dark  speck  or  living 
germ  will  be  seen.  The  advantage  of  using 
two  broodies  will  be  here  seen,  as  in  Winter 
fertility  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain,  and  or 
the  two  sittings  of  eggs  half  may  be  unfertile, 
so  that  in  such  a  case  the  latter  may  be  re- 
placed and  given  all  to  one  hen  and  the  fer- 
tile* under  the  other.  No  time  should  be  lost 
in  testing  or  the  eggs  may  get  dulled.  Tor  we 
must  remember  "the  shell  is  porous,  thus  giv- 
ing air  to  the  embryo  chick.  In  conclusion,  let 
me  advise  all  who  contemplate  hatching 
chickens  this  year  to  try  by  every  means  In 
their  power  to  improve  the  .strain  and  quality 
of  their  stock.  It  will  only  mean  a  dollar  or 
so  expended  to  obtain  the  best  and  most  pro- 
ductive of  stock,  for  poultry  breeders  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  "better  poultry  and 
more  of  it"  is  now  In  dally  demand,  and  the 
day  is  long  past  for  mediocre  fowls,  which  are 
as  unprofitable  as  they  are  unsightly. 

Utile  Thing* 

Vr  ES.  the  weather  has  been  very  trying,  but 
•'forewarned  Li  forearmed."  In  a  few  weeks 
you  will  forget  all  about  it. 

Yes.  I  knew  you  would!  The  mustard  is 
"all  there." 

That  was  u  good  Idea,  boiling  the  turnips, 
carrots  and  parsnip::,    mnshtng    all    up  in 

•  heir  own  water  and  mixing  It  In  the  morn- 
ing mash    That  is  true.    By    following  the 

•  correct  directions"  many  things  seem  quite 
•easy- 

Bravo.  Patsy — I  am  very  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  advice  given  in  these  notes  haa 
proved  so  successful  and  that  the  bird  -is 
progressing  fine."  Long  may  it  so  continue. 
Many  Uianks  for  good  mashes  which  the 
writer  of  these  notes  heartily  reciprocate 

Winnie  writes  to  say  -'Father  has  got  some 
banums."  That  is  nice  Won  t  you  look 
after  them.  Winnie?  Do  not  feed  them  too 
well. 


Good  Tomatoes 


HpHE  tomoto  season  is  again  In  full  swing 
Ail  but  a  few  have  *own  their  main  crop 
varieties,  whilst  the  "early  birds"  already  have 
a  nice  crop  of  seedlings  potted.  Many  growers' 
plants  will  have  got  as  far  as  the  "first  trans- 
planting" stage  It  Is  not  too  late  to  sow 
t-rrd  yet,  but.  If  you  want  the  highest  success, 
dc  to  at  once  Let.  us  impress  upon  you  that 
seedlings  must  get  plenty  of  light  and  air.  but 
not  cold  air  Keep  the  plants  on  a  sunny, 
warm  <not  forcing!  shelf  and  on  no  account 
give  them  anything  but  plain  water  Seed- 
eowing  undoubtedly  gives  the  cheapest  plants, 
hut  rome  gardeners  may  find  it  th~lr  best  to 
purchase  plants  Extra  strong  plant*,  exports, 
v.ill  »t  this  time  cost  from  two  to  five  cents, 
perhaps  more.  Transplants  from  boxes  will 
cost  about  half  that  Such  plants  do  very 
well  if  they  are  potted  up  In  three  and  a  half 
inch  pots  as  soon  as  you  receive  them.  When 
your  bought  plants  arrive,  pot  them  up  in  a 
mixture  consisting  principally  or  pure  loam 
and  sand.  Should  the  plants  be  shrivelled, 
moisten  the  moss  round  them,  drop  the  parcel 
in  a  wetted  pot  and  let  them  stand  In  a  moist 
Mtncsphere  in  the  greenhouse  tor  a  few  hours. 
When  potting,  avoid  manure,  but  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  add  some  sifted  leal  soli.  If  the  com- 
post appears  to  lack  fibre  Tomato  plants 
should  always  be  burled  a  little  deeper  than 
formerly,  every  flme  they  are  repotted.  Bury 
rmnll  plants  to  the  first  pair  of  leaves  and 
make  them  fairly  firm  Water  them  well,  bufc 
not  excessively  Should  the  temperature  of 
ihe  house  be  low,  It  Is  not  wise  to  let  strong 
f.unshlne  play  on  them  after  they  are  potted 
up.  a  sheet  of  paper  Is  sufficient  to  shade 
them  In  the  circurmt.*rv  «v  P<>;  'h<m  on  until 
they  fill  four  and  a  half  or  five-Inch  pou  with 
roots  They  are  then  ready  for  their  fruiting 
quarters  Plants  which  are  fruited  In  Vote 
are.  as  a  rule,  earlier  than  those  grown  In  the 
borders,  the  restricted  root  space  accounting 
lor  this  Loose  plan 'ins  must  on  no  account 
be  permitted  here,  for  firm  compost  means 
short- jointed  stems  and  prolificacy  No  feed- 
ing Is  required  until  find  fruits  begin  to  swell, 
overfeeding  has  adverse  Influence  on  the  final 
crop 


School  House,  LaMiuctl  Maud 
— 


Kirhardson  Bay, 

Lasqucti.  a  little  known  Island,  is  sit ul ted  In 
ihr  Gulf  of  Georgia,  eighteen  miles  from 
Nanaimo.  fifty  miles  from  Vancouver  and  about 
lix  miles  north  of  QuaJicum  Beach  V  I.  The 
Inland  is  admirably  suited  for  sheep  raisin-: 
and  fruit  growing.  Owing  to  its  situation  m 
the  gulf  the  Winters  ere  almost  always  mild, 
with  very  little  snow  and  frost;  the  present 
Winter  being  exceptional  and  the  severest  for 
tventy-flvc  years.  Sheep  can  And  pasture  all 
the  year  round  and  there  are  no  late  frosts  to 
affect  the  fruit  crop.  Apple,  pear  and  plum 
trees  produce  heavily  every  year  and  the  crop 
of  small  fruits  is  always  good  and  would  be  a 
n ■;  proposition  to  raise  were  there  markets 
available. 

Part,  of  the  island  are  rocky  and  billy,  but 
afford  good  sheep  pasture  in  the  Spring  and 
early  Summer  The  water  supply  is  adequate, 
the  land  is  good  und.  wherever  cultivated,  gives 
good  crop?,  and  ||  specially  adapted  for  the 
raising  of  potatoes. 

A  good  road,  suitable  for  automobile  traffic, 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  island  from 
Falr-r  Bay  to  the  southeast  end,  with  branch 
natfl  running  in  to  ranches  not  situated  on 
the  main  route  There  are  two  wharves 
•  stationary •.  one  at  False  Bay.  where  the  po*t- 
ofBoi  kl  situated  and  another  at  Tucker  Bay, 
and  a  Moating  wharf  nt  Anderson's  Bay.  The 
Union  Steamship  Comp-iiiy's  boat  calls  &f  False 
Bay  weekly,  on  Monday  when  going  North  and 
on  Wednesday  when  returning  to  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Williams  has  a  small  hotel  and  good 


Garden  Week  by  Week 

By  NORMAN  W.  F.  RANT.  F.R.H  S. 


No  doubt  the  preacher  feels  sure  his  fJQMB 
is  appreciated  when  he  sees  »om*  of  his 
audience  nodding. 


I  ITHOSPERMUM  prostratum  Is  a  rock 
-  garden  plant  that  one  cannot  have  too 
much  of.  Some  people  have  found  it  hard  to 
keep,  and  there  is  one  secret  that  has  to  be 
known  to  Insure  succrss  with  It  This  is  that 
it  hates  lime  In  well-drained  soil,  not  too 
rich  and.  or  course,  free  Irom  lime,  planted 
so  that  It  may  trail  down  a  rock  face  and 
where  it  may  be  well  watered  in  the  growing 
season.  It  will  be  quite  happy.  Like  most 
plants,  It  varies  somewhat  In  the  color  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  normally  blue .  but  the 
form  to  which  the  name  "Heavenly  Blue"  has 
been  given  Is  a  brighter,  cleaner  blue  than 
Ihe  type. 

The  main  flowering  time  Is  May  and  June, 
ond  then  the  plant  is  a  veritable  mat  of  blue, 
which  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  greens, 
UN  whites  and  the  yellows  or  its  companion* 
in  the  rock  garden. 

In  l;in  %  Gordon 

CAXIFRAGA  Cotyledon  pyramidalis  Is  one 
saxifrage  that  should  be  in  every  rock 
garden.  It  Is  easy  to  manage,  very  showy,  and 
most  attractive  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In 
Its  native  habitat  tt  keeps  away  from  lime,  but 
in  the  garden  it  does  not  teem  to  mind  lime 
in  a  well-drained  position.  It  is  best  planted 
In  the  higher  parts  of  the  rock  garden,  for  its 
great  panicles  of  white  flowers  may  then  show 
themselves  to  advantage,  bowing  their  weight 
of  white  flowers  and  bending  In  the  breeie. 
Even  if  I  his  plant  never  flowered,  it  would 
still  be  one  of  (he  most  attractive  plants  In 
the  rock  garden,  for  its  aide  rosettes  of  long 
grey-green  leathery  leaves,  beaded  at  their 
edges  with  limy  dota.  make  it  a  thing  of  beauty 
al  all  times.  There  are  many  forms  of  Saxi- 
Iraga  Cotyledon,  but  the  variety  pyramidalis 
u  probably  the  best  of  all. 

<  /  titr  lit  nth 

£BICA  Dafleyensls  Is  a  hybrid  heath,  being 
a  cross  between  Erica  Medlterranea  and 
Erica  camea  It  was  a  chance  seedling  and 
originated  in  the  heath  garden  of  Messrs 
James  Smith,  of  Oarley  Dale.  Derbyshire,  and 
hence  the  name  which  connects  the  plant 
with  Its  btrthplaoe.  1U  foliage  is  like  that  of 
It*  two  parents,  but  It  has  the  spreading  habit 
of  earaea  with  the  influence  of  Medlterranea 
In  the  height  to  which  It  rexrhex  •  about  two 
tatfj  A  Mngle  plant  at  the  Royal  Horttrul 
total  Society »  gardens  at  Wuley  measured 
nearly  that  in  height  and  Tour  feet  six  inches 
in  diameter.  It  flowers  a  month  earlier  than 
cornea  and.  like  that  species.  Is  tolerant  of 
lime    it  is  quite  one  of  the- best  heaths  for  the 


Lasqucti  Island. 

general  store  at  False  Bay  and  there  are  Sum- 
mer cottages  for  rent  there  with  water  and 
electric  light  supplied  from  the  hotel  plant. 
Other  suitable  places  for  Summer  camps 
o bound,  notably  at  Boat  Cove  nn  the  south 
and  Windy  Bay  on  the  north  sides  of  the 
bland,  wlih  excellent  beaches 

Two  schools  are  In  operation  nn  thn  Island, 
one  at  False  Bay  and  another  at  Maple  Orove. 
Divine  servicer  are  occasionally  held  at  the 
two  school  houses  and  also  at  the  school  build- 
ing at  Tucker  Bay.  the  Presbyterian  Coast 
Mission  having  charge  of  these  services 

A  telephone  line  extends  the  whole  length  of 
the  Island  and  Is  connected  by  cable  with 
Sechelt.  thereby  affording  opportunities  of 
communicating  with  Vancouver  and  elsewhere, 
and  facilitating  the  dispatch  of  telegraphic 
messages. 

These  Is  good  shooting  on  the  Lslaud.  in  sea- 
son, for  deer  and  pheasant*,  while  there  are 
trout  in  two  or  the  three  lakes  and  good 
salmon  trolling  anywhere  round  the  shores. 
Some  of  the  settlers  have  goats  running  on  the 
hills  and  they  appear  to  prosper  wonderfully 
seeing  that  they  have  little  or  no  attention. 

The  Island  has  a  Farmer'*  Institute  and 
Agricultural  Association,  the  latter  holding  an- 
nual fairs  which  are  a  success,  the  exhibits  of 
vegetables,  etc  .  always  being  ver»  good  and  a 
fine  testimonial  to  the  quality  or  the  land  on 
which  they  are  raised.  There  is  still  some  land 
open  for  pre-emption  and  some  places  that, 
could  br  acquired  by  purchase. 


In  the  great  family  of  primulas  there  are 
few  that  are  unworthy  of  a  place  In  every 
garden,  but  there  are  many  that  do  not  live 
thrrr  long  However,  there  Is  one  that  any- 
one may  grow  and  have  in  abundance,  and 
that  I?!  Primula  Pulverulenta.  It  Is  robust  and 
u  tme  perennial,  adaptable  and  lavish  In  Its 
seeding  and  may  he  naid  to  be  everybody's 
primula  Even  in  smoky  districts  tt  does  well. 
It.  grows  best,  at  the(molst  edge  of  a  bog  gar- 
den, but  it.  may  be  grown  anywhere  provided 
it  has  abundance  of  water. 


Many  Hybrid* 


I  T  was  discovered  by  E  H.  Wilson  in  1905 
■  In  West  China,  and  the  seed  was  sent  to 
England  to  Messrs.  Veitch  by  him  It  quickly 
.  t.ibhshed  Itself  and.  unUke  Its  relative, 
Primula  Japonica.  which  seldom  crosses.  It 
joon  became  the  progenitor  or  many  beauU- 
(td  hybrids.  The  flowers  or  the  type  are  pur- 
ple, but.  owing  to  the  various  crosses  which 
have  taken  place,  plants  may  be  had  In  many- 
shades  or  pink,  purple  and  mauve  It  is  a 
plant  lor  every  garden.  The  flowers  are  borne 
on  long  pedicels,  tier  on  tier,  and  the  stems 
and  flowers  are  covered  with  a  copious  meal, 
giving  a  silvery  touch  to  the  plant  which  la 
most  attractive. 


R 


A  Chinese  Spades 

OSA  Hugonis  Is  a  Chinese  species  and 
forms  a  very  vigorous  bush  with  bright 
yellow  flowers  borne  singly  on  short  shoots 
along  the  main  branches  It  flowers  very 
early  in  the  rose  season  It*  leaflets  are 
rather  small,  but  the  leafy  mass  of  the  bush 
gives  a  beautiful  effect  throughout  the  Sum- 
mer. It  was  originally  raised  at  Kew  from 
seed  sent  there  by  Father  Hugh  Scallan,  a 
missionary,  and  was  named  in  his  honor. 
Many  species  of  Ceanothus  bear  blue  flowers, 
rnd  since  blue  is  a  favorite  color  in  the  gar- 
den and  rare  in  shrubs,  they  are  particularly 
precious  Ceanothus  Oloire  de  Versailles  is 
not  a  wild  plant,  but  was  raised  In  Prance  and 
avoids  to  a  great  extent  the  tenderness  of  the 
type  which  Is  rarely  happy  except  against  a 
south  wall  It  makes  a  large  round  deciduous 
bush  and  stands  the  Winter  well,  but  it  should 
not  be  pruned  until  April  It  flowers  from 
July  onward  and  it*  habit  of  flowering  late  In 
the  Summer  makes  It  even  more  acceptable, 
for  at  that  season  flowering  shrubs  are  rare 


A  woman  troubled  with  nightmares  and  who 
frequently  cried  out  in  her  sleep  was  advised 
by  her  doctor  to  life  with  a  cheerful  family 
in  ord'-r  that  her  nerves  might  improve 

She  accordinglv  advertised  for  a  room  with 
"a  family  who  would  not  object  to  screaming 
in  the  night" 

She  received  several  answers,  and  among 
th-m  was  one  which  asked.  'How  often  would 
you  require  us  to 


Two  Saanich  Attractions 

Article  No.  19— fly  GEO,  M.  WATT 


\  MONO  the  many  attractions  on  Saani  R 
f\  PMtaKUla,  apart  ft  ■>■.  Hi  agricultural 
*  and  industrial  features,  are  Bute  hart  1 
Gardens,  utuate  on  Tod  Inlet,  and  the  Astro- 
physical  Observatory'  on  Little  Saanich  Moun- 
tain. Bo  much  has  already  been  written  in 
describing  both  these  places  that  It  seems 
superfluous  to  say  more,  but  when  it  is  noted 
that  over  30.000  tourist*  visited  both  the  ob- 
servatory and  gardens  last  July  and  August. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  give  Uiem  some  additional 
rubllclty. 

'Ihe  tourist  trade  has  done  much  for  the 
State  of  California  and  now  is  a  big  factor 
In  Victoria  and  Vancouver  Island,  and  much 
ol  this  is  due,  as  Hon.  R.  L  Maltland.  K  C  . 
said  last  week,  to  the  fine  service  given  by 
Mr.  Butchart.  who  had  done  more  for  Vic- 
toria and  the  Province,  quietly  but  generously, 
than  any  other  man  in  throwing  open  what 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  gardens 
in  Caaada. 

BuHhart's  Gardens 

DUTCH  ART'S  Sunken  Gardens.  Brentwood 
1  Bay.  are  reached  by  a  most  delightful 
drive  of  eleven  miles  from  Victoria.  They  fea- 
ture, besides  the  great  sunken  gardens,  with 
their  blossom -covered  walls  a  hundred  feet 
high,  and  the  lake  Into  which  many  waterfalls 
fling  their  sliver  argosy,  acres  of  rose  gardens 
with  their  heavily-hung  pergolas,  stretches  of 
velvet  lawns  bordered  with  flowers  of  every 
description.  Italian  gardens  and  a  Japanese  or 
fairy  garden.  In  which  miniature  trees  and 
ihrubs  predominate,  and  tiny,  tinkling  watc r- 
falls  and  wee  rustic  bridges  and  summer- 
houses,  and  maidenhair  ferns  and  Illy  of  the 
valley  are  found.  These  gardens  are  a  per- 
fect wonderland  Bnd,  tt.  Is  said,  not  In  all  of 
America  are  there  any  more  beautiful  and 
diversified  gardens  than  those. 

Victoria9*  Paradise 

I  N  referring  to  Butchart's  Gardens,  a  party 
of  British  journalists,  who  visited  here  a  few 
years  ago.  said  It  was  told  as  a  joke  In  Van- 
couver that  people  don't  have  to  die  In  Vic- 
toria; they  are  in  Paradise  already  and.  like 
Omar  Khayam.  many  of  the  newspaper  party- 
felt  that  Butchart's  Gardens  were  "Paradise 
enow."  They  are  certainly  "a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  Joy  forever,'  and  few  people  In  Eastern 
Canada  and  elsewhere  have  any  idea  or  the 
great,  work  which  this  quiet,  unassuming  lady 
ond  gentleman,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Butchart,  have 
done  at  their  home  In  laving  out  and  caring 
for  a  veritable  fairyland.  The  newspaper 
party  referred  to  said  "We  have  read  of  the 
glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that 
was  Rome,  but  we  have  never  yet  seen  any- 
thing that  could  compare  with  the  Butchart's 
Gardens,  and  If  knighthood  was  still  in  flower 
In  .Canada  the  King  would  be  honoring  not 
only  the  recipient  but  all  in  Canada  in  sin- 
gling out  for  distinction  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R  P 
Butchart."  The  latter's  home.  too.  tastefully 
ond  luxuriously  furnished,  breathes  the  same 
air  of  generous  hospitality  as  do  the  gardens. 
An  artistic  heme,  .situate  in  the  midst  of  such 
beautiful  surroundings,  must  be  a  continuous 
source  of  inspiration  In  addition  to  every- 
thing which  one  would  expect  to  find  in  such 
a  home,  including  a  marble  swimming  pool 
pnd  a  conservatory,  there  Is  situate  right  in 
the  centre  a  large  electric  organ,  so  built  that 
panels  open  from  the  pipes  into  various  rooms, 
where,  as  the  visitors  sat  listening,  the  strains 
of  Schumann's  "Traumerei.''  MendelMohns 
"Spring  Song"  and  other  favorite  melodies 
"came  o'er  the  ear  like  the  sweet  south  wind 
that  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violet*," 

We  leave  Butchart*  Gardens  not  a  little 
saddened  by  the  fact  that  there  are  yet  peo- 
|ii<  who.  graciously  permitted  to  use  grounds 
almost  as  they  would  a  public  park,  express 
their  appreciation  by  marching  over  the  flower 
beds,  smashing  down  branches  and  carving 
their  name*  on  the  tree  trunks. 

The  Dominion  Observatory 

""THE  Astrophysicttl  Observatory  Is  built  on 
the  top  or  Little  Saanich  Mountain,  and 
is  distant  about  six  miles  from  Victoria.  Dr. 
J.  B.  Plaskett.  F.R-S..  Is  director,  and  Mr.  W. 
E.  Harper  assistant.  The  observatory  la 
reached  by  good  motor  road  and  comfortable 
buses  and  Is  open  to  the  public  dally.  Dr.  Plas- 
giving  lecture*  to  the  public  on  Saturday 
evenings  at  8  o'clock 

The  observatory  and  the  telescope,  which  I* 
the  second  largest  In  the  world,  create  a  great 
deal  or  interest,  and  the  scientific  research 
work  carried  on  here  is  giving  publicity  and 
favorable  Impressions  of  Canada's  progrcsslve- 
nes*  In  all  parts  of  the  world  Much  astro- 
nomlcal  work  is  done  at  the  Ottawa  Observ- 
atory, but  the  need  was  felt  for  a  larger 
telescope,  and  in  1913  the  Federal  Government, 
after  teat*  made  acroas  Canada,  chose  the 
present  location  on  Little  Saanich  Mountain 
by  reason  of  the  low  range  of  temperature  and 
the  steadiness  of  the  star  images  under  actual 
observing  condition*. 

The  72-Inch  Telescope 

T~"HE  seventy-two-inch  teleacope  weighs 
forty-flve  tons  and  the  revolving  dome  135 
tons,  but  in  spfte  of  this  great  weight  they 
ate  quickly  and  easily  moved  into  any  posi- 
tion by  electric  pewer  It  Is  moat  Interesting, 
too.  to  watch  Dr  Plaskett  focus  the  machine 
This  great  telescope  differs  entirely  from  the 
layman*  idea  of  »uch  an  Instrument,  which 
he  conceives  as  a  nicely  mounted  brass 
telescoping  tube  with  a  lens  at  the  outer  end 
and  an  eyepiece  at  the  Inner.  Such  telescopes 
and  the  larger  onea  of  the  same  type  mounted 
at  moat  observatories  are  refracting  leleacopea 
in  which  the  light  coming  from  the  star  or 
other  object  looked  at  is  refracted  through  the 
r-bject  glass  at  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  and 
lormi  an  image  on  the  ground  glass  at  the 
inner  end  a  real  Image  similar  to  that  formed 
on  the  ground  glass  or  a  camera  and  this 
image  la  magnified  by  the  eyepiece  In  the 
reflecting  telescope  the  outer  or  upper  end  of 


placed  at  the  lower  end.  which  reflects  the 
light  back  to  the  upper  end.  forming  an  image 
of  the  star  there,  where  it  can  be  magnified 
by  the  eyepiece  as  In  tlie  r»flec*.or. 

The  building  in  which  the  telescope  Is 
housed  is  circular,  sixty-five  feet  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  a  revolving  dome  It  is  built 
entirely  of  steel.  Tlie  dome,  as  well  as  the 
telescope,  though  not  the  largest,  is  the  most 
complete  In  all  mechanical  details  of  any 
before  built.  A  movable  platform,  raised  and 
lowered  by  an  electric  motor  across  the  shut-  .• 
ter  opening,  enables  the  observer  to  conven- 
iently reach  the  top  of  the  tube  The  whole 
dome  Is  revolved  by  a  motor  operated  by  a 
switch  on  the  sam*  boards  from  which  the 
telescope  is  set.  Indeed,  everything  that 
could  be  thought  of  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  telescope  has  been  placed  In  the  dome 
and  mounting,  and  use  has  demonstrated  the 
completeness  and  perfection  of  the  whole 
equipment. 

In  the  Front  Ranh 

'r~*HE  equipping  of  this  observatory  In  such 
a  splendid  way  places  Canada  in  the  front 
rank  among  the  nations  lu  astronomical  re- 
search, as  no  other  country  has  In  Its  national 
observatory  a  telescope  of  half  the  slxe  of 
this  splendid  Instrument  The  research  work 
carried  on  here  from  a  scientific  and  cultural 
point  of  view  ha-,  a  value  all  It*  own.  and  the 
work  accomplished  with  this  installation  in 
its  splendid  location  will  undoubtedly  help 
towards  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
constitution  of  the  universe  and  will  make 
Canada  and  Victoria  In  particular  weU  known 
in  the  scientific  world. 

Saanich  Peninsula  is  indeed  a  favored  spot 
of  land  In  many  ways,  and  the  Dominion 
authorities  acted  wisely  and  with  forethought 
In  locating  the  Dominion  Astrophysical  Ob- 
servatory and  also  the  Dominion  Oovernmont 
Experimental  Farm  on  this  particular  part  of 
Vancouver  Island,  and  we  say  again  to  new- 
comers there  Is  every  Inducement  for  you  to 
come  and  settle  on  Saanich  Peninsula,  where 
every  prospect  please*  and  good  fortune  awaits 
you. 


Rented  Rabbit 
Standards 


By  R.C.O. 

*"pHE  standards  of  excellence  of  one  or  two 
rabbit*  have  recently  undergone  a  change, 
end  we  publish  the  revisions  below  so  that 
you  will  know  what  is  now  required,  and 
breed  for  accordingly. 

Chinchilla— Color :  To  resemble  real  chin- 
chilla fur.  the  under  color  to  be  slate-blue  at 
base.  Intermediate  portion  pearl  grey,  merging 
into  white  and  tipped  with  black,  the  whole  of 
the  body  fur  from  nape  to  flanks  Interspersed 
with  longer  hairs  of  jet  black,  both  even  and 
wavy  ticking  admlxalble;  neck  tur  much  lighter 
In  color  than  body,  but  this  Is  strictly  confined 
M  the  nape,  the  flank*  and  cheat  to  be  ticked 
of  a  uniform  shade  of  pearl  grey,  but  of  a 
slightly  lighter  shade  than  the  body;  the  eye 
circle*  to  be  light  pearl  grey,  distinct  and 
well  defined;  the  underpart*  of  the  body  to 
be  white  with  undercolor  slate-blue.  Thirty 
point*. 

Texture  and  density  of  fur  Exquisitely  soft, 
fine  and  dense,  not  a  "flying  coat";  length  of 
fur  (o  be  about  one  inch  and  not  to  exceed 
one  and  a  half  Inches.   Thirty  point*. 

Condition  Firm  in  flesh,  bright  coat,  bright 
eyes    Ten  point*. 

Shape  Neat  and  cobby  In  type,  fine  in  bone, 
free  from  dewlap.    Ten  points. 

Ears:  Small  and  erect,  evenly  ticked  and  to 
match  the  body  in  color,  with  upper  part  lao-d 
with  jet  black.   Five  point*. 

Head:  Medium  slxe,  free  from  coarseness, 
well  carried  on  short  neck  and  to  match  the 
body  In  eclor    Five  point*. 

Feet  and  legs:  To  be  straight,  fine  in  bone, 
the  upper  part  or  the  feet  and  the  outside* 
of  the  legs  to  be  ticked  of  a  uniform  ~  shade 
Of  grey  and  to  match  the  flank*  and  cheat; 
the  Inside*  of  the  feet  and  lego  to  be  white 
with  a  blue  under  color    Five  points 

Weight  Five  and  a  half  to  six  and  a  half 
pounds    Five  points 

Blue  Beveren— General  appearance  Long, 
brood  back,  mandolin  shaped;  haunches  well 
developed;  tall  carried  close  to  the  body. 
Fifteen  points. 

Size  and  condition:  minimum  weight  for 
adult*,  seven  pounds,  but  as  large  as  possible 
consistent  with  maintaining  the  type  and 
general  appearance  of  the  Beveren.  Firm  in 
flesh  and  good  health.   Ten  point*. 

Coat  Silky,  dense,  lustrous,  lying  loosely  on 
body;  length  of  fur  to  be  about  one  inch  but 
not  to  exceed  an  Inch  and  a  hali;  density  and 
texture  to  rank  above  mere  length.  Thirty 
1  mints 

Color  Clear  shade  of  light  lavender  blue 
extending  to  the  akin.   Twenty  point*. 

Feet  Forefeet  short .  straight  and  strong, 
hindfeet  In  line  with  body;  nails  blue  Ten 
point*. 

Head  Bold  but  not  too  long,  profile  marked- 
ly bent,  muzzle  broad.   Five  polnte. 

Eye*  Large,  bis  or  eye  circle  to  match  a* 
nearly  as  possible  the  body  color  Five  pom; 

Earx  Fairly  long  well  furred,  carried  erect 
to  rorm  a  V. 


Thought  He  Wat  Home  Again 

"Shut  that  door!  Where  were  you  brought 
up— In  a  barn? 

The  m 
silently  The 
was  In  tears,  and 
apologized 

"Oh.    come."    he  said 
shouldn't  take  it  to 

raised  in  a  bam 
it's  1U  that's  It?"  sobbed  the  other 
"I  was  brought  up  In  a  ham.  and  it  ma* 
I 


over  to  the  m 
soothingly. 

TT 


he 
he 


man 
•  me 


